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. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history 
As You Like It. 


Lonely and ill—old and in want. Have you any idea what it feels like 
to be really alone in the world—especially when ill, and with none of those 
comforts which surround you in your home? It is the lot of many who are 
visited and cared for by the G.B.I., and money is sorely needed. You who 
have health and friends, and the means to enjoy both on a summer 
holiday, will you first give them a thought? You will enjoy it the more. 


I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As ina soul remembering my good friends. 
Ricuarp If, 


GOVERNESSES’ 
INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 VICTORIA 2491 
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just like that with Balkan All gifts —large or small — will be 
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afford to enjoy them all the time, 
WILL YOU PLEASE HELP! 


other people only wish they could. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


O far as Mr. Eden’s statement in the House of 
Commons on Monday cast new light on the inten- 
tions of Signor Mussolini in Abyssinia it was extremely 
disturbing light. The conversation at Rome appears 
to have made it clear that the Duce’s resolve to go to war 
with Abyssinia for the sake both of prestige and ecm- 
mercial outlets is fixed and definite. That confronts 
this country with one fundamental issue, which the 
Cabinet is understood to have had before it on Wednesday, 
—Is the League of Nations to survive or be abandoned ? 
It will survive, however truncated and paralysed tem- 
porarily, if Italy leaves it. It will be dead in fact if 
not in name if its principles are deliberately betrayed 
by countries like Great Britain and France in order 
that a war of aggression and aggrandizement by 
Italy against another member of the League may be 
condoned. Whenever the League stands by its principles 
it gains influence and authority. Whenever it abandons 
them it is ignored and contemned. In the present 
emergency there are three possibilities. The League 
may give way and lose everything. It may stand fast 
and avert the Abyssinian war altogether. It may 
stand fast and fail to avert it, but still keep intact a 
foundation on which its structure can be restored in 
saner days. The one fatal policy—fatal to all hope of 
world-peace—would be the first. 
* x * X* 

The Government is not ignorant of that. The Prime 
Minister knew perfectly well what the Italian situation 
was when he declared at Bramham Park on Saturday 
that the sheet-anchor of Great Britain’s foreign policy 
was the League of Nations. A grave situation may 
have to be faced, and it is essential to work as closely 
as possible with France, whose whole post-War policy 
will be shattered if the League of Nations is successfully 
defied by Signor Mussolini. There must be no threats 


to Italy. But equally Italy must be left under no 
misapprehension about our attitude. Abyssinia’s appeal 
is before the League. A conciliation committee is at 
present sitting. If in spite of that war is deliberately 
forced by Italy—which is pledged by formal treaty 
never to resort to war as an instrument of national 
policy—then she should be told clearly that we shall 
stand by the Covenant we have signed, and if need be 
move at Geneva, jointly it may be hoped with France, 
for any action by League States that the situation may 
demand. Measures limited strictly to economic pressure 
could put Italy in a very difficult situation. It would 
be deplorable to have to take them, but the idea must 
not gain currency that they would in no circumstances 
be taken. 
* * * * 

As for the offer by Mr. Eden of territorial adjustments 
designed to facilitate a settlement between Italy anc! 
Abyssinia, it may or may not have been well conceived, 
and Signor Mussolini may or may not have been justified 
in rejecting it on its merits, but at least it is evidence 
of the lengths to which this country is prepared to go 
in its efforts to avert the threatened war. The fervour 
expended in certain quarters here on protests against 
this “‘ bartering of British citizens ” is singularly uncon- 
vincing. What is in question is a strip of land occupied 
by a few wandering Bedouins, and a port whose name 
not one Englishman in a hundred thousand ever heard 
of. The indignation has a_ particularly hollow ring 
when it emanates from organs which have, quite legiti- 
mately, urged the return to Germany of some of her lost 
colonies. Most French comment on the whole episode 
has been the reverse of helpful. We are anxious to 
work in all things in close co-operation with France, 
but we are not thereby precluded from having a foreign 
policy of our own. 
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President Roosevelt and Congress 

The outlook for President Roosevelt personally is 
blacker than it has been at any time since he took office. 
With his accustomed resilience the President has pursued 
his course undaunted by the Supreme Court’s condem- 
nation of the National Recovery Act as unconstitutional, 
but this weck’s revelation of his inability to control his own 
party in Congress is a far heavier blow. Mr. Roosevelt 
is known to hold stronger views than most of his followers 
on the evils of Utility Holding Companies, but he believed 
he could persuade Congress to accept a clause requiring 
the compulsory dissolution within seven years of such 
companies as might be declared “ unnecessary.” But 
the clause was rejected on a ballot vote by 216 to 146, 
and an open vote (on an issue technically different but 
substantially the same) which was expected to bring the 
recalcitrants to heel actually resulted in a division of 257 
to 147, the majority of 80 against the President being 
thus increased to 110. On top of this various suits de- 
signed to test the legality of the Agricultural Assistance 
Act have been filed, impatience at the slow administration 
of the work-relief fund is growing and the financial year 
has closed with a budget deficit of 3,486,237,000 dollars, 
or close on £700,000,000. Mr. Roosevelt’s resource is 
almost infinite, but he will need all of it to find a way 
through his present problems. 

* * * * 


A New Attack on Jews? 

Signs of a new drive against Jews in Germany multiply. 
Dr. Goebbels, who must be distressed at possessing 
so few of the outward characteristics of the blonde 
Nordic himself, did his utmost to set the fires of racial 
hatred ablaze again on Saturday in a speech in which 
he conceded that a Jew is indeed a man in the sense 
in which a flea must be admitted to be an animal, and 
declared that Germany wanted the Jew no_ longer. 
This is deliberate incitement from the Minister for 
National Enlightenment and Propaganda. The provo- 
cative campaigns of Julius Streicher’s foul organ, Der 
Stiirmer, continue unabated, and signs multiply of anti- 
Semite action, all of it intolerant and much of it brutal, 
in other fields. It is useless to pretend that this is a 
matter which concerns Germany alone. It concerns 
Germany’s relations with Great Britain directly. Agree- 
ments like the naval accord are all to the good, but a 
spirit of mutual appreciation and sympathy between 
peoples is worth ten times more. And of that there 
can be none while the German Government not merely 
condones but instigates racial persecution through its 
official spokesmen. Such a policy leaves advocates of 
an Anglo-German understanding in this country powerless, 

* * * * 


Direct Election in India 

The Government has done wisely to accept the principle 
of direct election for the Council of State in India, even 
though it still refuses it for the Legislation Assembly. 
Though direct election in both cases is to be desired 
there is this to be said for the distinction now made, 
that a constituency to elect the Lower House does exist 
in the members of the Lower Houses of the Provincial 
Governments, whereas an electorate for the Council of 
State would, under the indirect system, have in part to 
be artificially created, since some Provincial Governments 
will have no Upper House to provide electors. The 
decision against direct election for the Lower House 
was the result of a rather unsatisfactory compromise in 
the Select Committee, and the indirect system is not 
likely to last long. But direct election for one House is 
better than nothing, and the virtual unanimity of the 
House of Lords in support of the amendment moved by 
Lord Linlithgow, who was chairman of the Select 
Committee, is satisfactory. The Government of India 


Bill as a whole is running smoothly through its fina] 
stages in Parliament, and there is little doubt that even 
Congress will be prepared to work the new constitution, 

* * * * 
More Millions for Beet 

What the delay in producing a long-term beet-sugay 

policy is costing the country will only be known when 
the policy is in fact produced. Mr. Elliot, who has 
already had nearly three months in which to consider 
the report of the Greene Committee (itself appointed § 
after indefensible delay), now promises a_ statement 
of policy before the end of the session. Meanwhile 
he has got authority from the House of Commons for 
the presentation to the industry of a further £2,750.000 
in direct subsidy, which with the accompanying rebate 
of duty means a cost to the Government of nearly 
£6,000,000, for a period of twelve months from Sep- 
tember Ist. It is a good sign that two Conservative 
members, though approving the subsidy generally, 
demanded far more rigorous control of the finances 
of the factories that have been battening on the subsidy 
policy. Some figures regarding their profits and divi- 
dends have already been quoted in The Spectator. 
Whatever the subsidy may have been devised for it 
was not for that. 

* * * * 
Economy Cuts and Cinema Taxes 

The last of the economy cuts are now gone. On 

Monday the old rate of pay was restored to soldiers, 
sailors, teachers, policemen, panel doctors, civil servants, 
judges, M.P.’s, and Cabinet Ministers, and simultaneously | 
certain remissions of taxation affecting the poorer classes 
‘rame into effect. All this is triply beneficial. It is 
an evidence of the country’s slow but definite financial 
recovery—which railway traflies, foreign trade figures 
and unemployment statistics confirm. It gives families 
living under the limitations of rigid economy access to 
various comforts or pleasures denied them at present. 
And it gives a real stimulus to retail trade, for it is safe 
to assume that the increased family income means 
increased custom for the local shop-keepers—whose 
own difficulties have been too little appreciated. 

* * * ** 


Surplus Spindles 

The Bill which will set up a Spindles Board for the ¥ 
cotton spinning industry, read for a first time last 
Monday, is an excellent example of the help which the 
Government can give to an industry when a majority 
of its members favour concerted action. The spinning 
trade is suffering from an excess of machinery. Of the 
50,000,000 spindles (approximately) which exist, at 
least 10,000,000 are redundant. The proposal is to 
impose a flat rate levy (without discrimination between | 
Egyptian and American cotton) on all spindles for a 
period of years, and to devote the proceeds to the 
immediate purchase of surplus spindles. The result 
will be that factories will be enabled to work to capacity, 
or nearly to capacity, and the cost of scrapping will 
be spread over the whole industry. The scheme is 
based on a majority vote, 66 per cent. being in favour 
and only 18 per cent. against. It is to be hoped that 
the House of Commons will not lend itself to organized 
opposition which, ‘in view of the Parliamentary time- 
table, would wreck the measure. 

* * * * 

Noise as a Public Nuisance 

At last it is coming to be recognized in official circles, 
as elsewhere, that noises may be as much a “ nuisance ” 
to the public and as damaging to health as open drains 
or polluted water. At the conference arranged by the 
Anti-Noise League last week Mr. Geoffrey Shakespeare 
pointed out that local authorities have powers to deal 
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with the more mischievous forms of sound vibration, 
though he would probably have admitted that they do 
not use them as often as they should. There are certain 
preventable forms of aggressive noise which ought to be 
stopped—such as that caused by pneumatic drills and 
motor-cycles without silencers. More difficult to abate 
are those arising from wireless, gramophones and other 
musical instruments. Houses and flats, as Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore pointed out, could and should be constructed more 
with a view to sound resistance than they are. But 
windows cannot be always shut. There will be no 
sufficient relief from modern instruments of torture until 
occupiers of dwellings are persuaded or compelled to 
consider their neighbours. 

* x % * 


Business and Trade Barriers 

At the Congress of the International Chamber of 
€ommerce held in Paris last week it was once again 
shown that the expert business men of the world are 
aware of certain measures that must be taken before 
trade can recover, and these are measures which are 
consistently neglected. Trade barriers must be removed ; 
exchanges must be stabilized; creditor countries must 
be ready to accept payment in goods and services; and 
executive action can only in the last resort be taken 
by governments. Here are the considered opinions of 
responsible business men representing forty different 
countries. In other words—all the countries lament 
the depression of world trade; all have been informed 
of measures necessary to stop it; none adopt them. 
The governments of these forty countries could solve 
the problem by resolving on collaboration and the give- 
and-take which it implies. The lack of progress is due 
to lack of governmental effort along lines that are fully 
indicated. 

* * * * 

British Culture Abroad 

Addressing the British Council for Relations with 
Other Countries last Tuesday, the Prince of Wales cited 
the case of Egypt as an example of our failure in the 
past to promote British culture abroad. In Egypt, 
despite our predominant position for fifty years, the 
French language remains the official medium of com- 
munication with foreigners. Where frequent personal 
contacts between people of different countries are not 
possible, the study of a language and literature is the 
best means of appreciating the culture of a foreign 
people. The Council, however, is wisely devoting its 
energies to every sort of activity which can promote 
understanding—the sending abroad of speakers and 
actors, the lending of pictures, the encouragement of 
students from overseas, exchange visits. The funds 
available, it should be said, are inadequate. For a move- 
ment of whose importance the Government professes 
to be aware a grant of £6,000 is ridiculously meagre. 

* x * * 


British Submarine Policy 

Mr. Lloyd George’s persistence in his charge against 
the Government regarding submarines after the First 
Lord of the Admiralty’s explicit and comprehensive 
denial in the House of Commons is beyond understanding. 
In his Central Hall speech on Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George 
said he had been informed that in the course of the recent 
naval conversations Germany had proposed the abolition 
of submarines and this country declined to agree. The 
report is, on the face of it, astonishing, for it is matter 
of common knowledge that at every disarmament con- 
ference since the War, whether naval or general, British 
delegates have—for reasons obvious enough in the light 
of recent history—urged the abolition of submarines. 
The effect of such charges on this country’s reputation 
abroad is worth considering before the charges are made. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The proposal 
to create a special constituency for the Speaker is dead 
so far as this Parliament is concerned. I understand 
that a similar suggestion was discussed by the Cabinet 
in the early days of this Government, but that it was 
instantly turned down. The Government was, however, 
prepared to produce the necessary legislation if there 
was anything approaching unanimity on its advisability. 
For a day or two it appeared that this was forthcoming. 
Then came Lord Ullswater’s letter in The Times, and 
from that moment too powerful an opposition was 
mobilized for the Government to go any further into 
the question. The whole affair is an important indica- 
tion of how jealous is even this Parliament with its 
gigantic majority to safeguard its rights. It was felt 
that if the Speaker was relegated to a dummy con- 
stituency he would become no longer “one of ourselves” 
but an official of the House. There was also this formid- 
able difficulty. A Speaker’s term of office actually 
ends with each Parliament. If a constituency was 
especially reserved for him it would mean that he would 
not be able to stand for election at the General Election. 
The House of Commons if it wished to re-elect him in 
the next Parliament would therefore be in the rather 
absurd position of having to elect an outsider, a pro- 
ceeding which in time of revolutionary upheaval might 
have very dangerous consequences. 

* * * * 

The Government is for the time being so firmly en- 
trenched in the House of Commons and in the support 
of the country that one or two Cabinet Ministers are 
adopting a rather contemptuous tone in their answers 
to supplementary questions. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister 
is a particular offender. As Secretary of State for the 
Colonies he tended to answer a persistent enquirer as 
if his demands were a personal affront to himself. The 
habit is growing on him now that he is at the Air Ministry. 
His replies, for instance, on Wednesday afternoon, to 
Dr. Addison’s very reasonable doubts whether the powers 
taken by him were sufficient to check profiteering in 
air armaments, were quite unwarrantably offensive and 
arrogant. He thumped the box and shouted answers 
so provocative that in a few seconds the House was in 
an uproar. The more he resented the questioning the 
more persistent, of course, became the enquirers from 
the Labour benches. Clearly Cunliffe-Lister-baiting 
will become one of the recognized amusements for the 
rest of the session. It is a great pity, for Sir Philip 
is in the ordinary intercourse of his department sym- 
pathetic and helpful and a really efficient administrator. 
It may be irritating to be cross-examined on the details 
of policy, but that after all is the democratic system, 
and the House of Commons quite irrespective of party 
is determined to work it. 

* * * * 

That was impressively proved on Tuesday by the 
uproar created at question time over the proposed 
cession of territory tentatively suggested in the Rome 
conversations as a_ solution of the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict. To the demand of Captain Dickie, a Liberal 
supporter of the Government, for an assurance that no 
territory “should be ceded” to Abyssinia, “or any 
other Power,’ without the House of Commons being first 
consulted, Sir Samuel Hoare curtly replied, that “ the 
House must trust the Executive Government in that 
matter. If it is not prepared to trust the Government 
then the whole basis of Government is destroyed.” 
There were loud cries of dissent in all parts of the House 
and the Foreign Secretary was forced in a further reply 
to make a far more conciliatory statement. It is clear 
that no “ Nazification of procedure will be tolerated 
in this House of Commons. 
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THE FREE CHURCHES AND POLITICS 


HAT, asked the Prime Minister on Saturday, 
does rebuilding England mean? It means, he 
asserted, security, and the happiness that follows 
security, for the men, the women, and the children 
of this land. And in a wider sphere Mr. Baldwin, 
referring to the duty of the Government to effect the 
security of the people from the perjls of war, declared 
that the Covenant of the League of Nations was the 
sheet-anchor of British policy. So far, at any rate, 
there is no fundamental difference between the 
Prime Minister and the delegates and others who 
met in London on Monday and Tuesday to discuss 
and give effect to a manifesto reflecting the essentials 
of a policy associated particularly ¢¥ith the name of 
Mr. Lloyd George. They formed an assemblage 
slightly uncertain of itself. Most of its members 
were habitual critics of the National Government, 
and the document, which, with rather questionable 
wisdom, the principal resolution before the conference 
unreservedly endorsed, can only be described ‘as 
definitely critical of the Government. But Lord 
Cecil, who was present strictly as an “ invited 
speaker,” took as text for part of his speech Mr. 
Baldwin’s declaration on the League of Nations, and 
Dr. Scott Lidgett, perhaps the most influential figure 
in the Free Churches today, was at pains to affirm 
his personal support of the Government. On the 
other hand, however studiously the non-party charac- 


ter of the gathering might be emphasized, the platform 
at each session was crowded with personalities who, 
if not open opponents of the Government, could only 
be numbered among its most undisguisedly candid 
Even that description might have about it 
too much of a flavour of tolerant amity for Mr. 


friends. 


Lloyd George. 

The Free Churchmen who were behind the Central 
Hall convention—for despite the inclusion of a few 
unexpected strays in the original list of signatories it 
was essentially a Free Church gathering—laboured 
under the obvious difficulty that if it took its stand 
on general principles it was in danger of merely 
pledging itself to platitudes, and if it entered into 
questions of practical application it crossed at once 
the boundary that separates religion from polities. 
But that raises a fundamental question. Does such 
a boundary exist ? Can religion be separated from 
politics ? Is religion a matter of personal concern 
alone, to be ignored as irrelevant in the organization 
and direction of society ? That conclusion is in- 
tolerable, whether national or international affairs 
are in question. It has never been accepted by the 
Churches and never can be. The Lambeth Con- 
ference has pronounced not only on_ birth-control 
but on war and arbitration and the League of Nations. 
Interdenominational bodies like C.O.P.E.C. have 
initiated both thought and action in the field of 
social effort. At its annual sessions, now happily to 
be resumed, the Church Congress has in the past 
discussed a multitude of problems touching politics 
at least as closely as religion. The duty of the 
Churches to educate and inspire Christian citizens 
who make it their bus‘ness to apply the tenets of 
Christianity in the field of citizenship is undeniable. 


The only question is by what means men to whom 
religion is a reality can best make that religion 
effective in the life of the nation and apply its lessons 
in the solution of the nation’s problems. That the 
special problems of housing, employment and _ peace 
are outside the Churches’ proper sphere is not to be 
admitted for a moment. 

Nor is the attempt to establish contact between 
Church leaders and political leaders to be condemned, 
The Prime Minister would certainly be the last’ to 
condemn it. He has conspicuously avoided: such 
der‘sive references as the Chancellor of the Exchequer’ 
to the proposed Council of Action. The programme 
he enunciated at Bramham Park on Saturday is in 
fact the programme that the Free Church delegates 
were arguing for, not always. quite tempcrately or 
quite generously, at the Central Hall two days later, 
The Free Churchmen would no doubt move. faster 
and go farther. So, perhaps, would Mr. Baldwin if 
no wishes but his own were involved. Popular 
manifestations are, within limits, not unweleomce to 
a Government. Pressure from behind may be an act 
of co-operation or an act of aggression according to 
its form and volume. The Free Church demonstration 
could be either a stimulus or a menace. Some of the 
speeches delivered might be construed as one, some § 
as the other. The prevailing note was that sounded 
by Sir Herbert Samuel, who declared that indifference, 
or the appearance of indifference, in such matters as 
collective security abroad and unemployment at 
home, was a disaster. The truth of that is incon- 
testable, and anything the Free Churches, or better F 
still all the Churches, can do to dispel the indifference 7 
is not merely their unchallengeable right but their / 
bounden duty. 

More than that may be said. There is no reason 
why a body of Churehmen, whether Anglican or 
Free, mecting as citizens, should not declare broadly § 
for a public works policy, financed by a national 
loan, for the relief of unemployment; or urge that a 
Government which makes the League of Nations the 
sheet-anchor of its national policy should take the 
lead at Geneva in organizing firm opposition to any 
League State which threatens violation of the League 
Covenant; or decide—if it thinks it desirable—to use 
the established democratic machinery of a Parlia- 


- mentary government to press its views on Parlia- 


mentary candidates during an election. But the 
dangers to be avoided are obvious—though that does 
not necessarily mean that they will in fact be avoided, 
The term Council of Action has no very encouraging 
associations. The proposed council can more easily 
agitate than act. If it means that the Free Churches 
are to be mobilized in advance behind a programme 
sponsored primarily by one militant political crusader, 
the effect on the Free Churches will be bad. If 
it means that the Free Churches are in any way 
to sever themselves from the Church of England on 
such issues as reconstruction and the League of 
Nations it will be much worse than bad. Mr. Lloyd 
George referred to the Central Hall convention as 
an improvization. The further improvization by 
the convention—by no means fully representative of 
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the Free Churches as a whole—of a network of local 
bodies to invade ground already largely covered in 
one sphere by League of Nations Unions and in 
another by such bodies as Councils of Social Welfare 
and Citizens’ Committees, in all of which men of all 
faiths unite, foreshadows overlapping, dissipation of 
energy and local dissensions. For the Central Hall 


demonstration, as a demand for more energetic 


action by: the Government, there was something to 


be said. For the organization by Mr. Lloyd George 
of support for his own social policy there may be 
as much, or more, to be said. But no good reason 
has been shown why the Free Churches as Frec 
Churches should go further along either road. 


THE DEFENCE OF CULTURE 


HERE were distinguished writers of many 
schools of thought at the International Congrés 

des Ecrivains recently held at Paris to consider the 
defence of culture against governmental repression. 
Amongst the organizers and some of the other 


speakers there was a regrettable tendency to concen- 


trate the attack on Fascist or Nazi method of repres- 
sion and to say nothing of the severity of censorship 
in Russia ; though the presence of such disinterested 
writers as Mr. E. M. Forster, Monsieur Julien Benda, 
and Mr. Aldous Huxley redtessed the balance and 
gave the Congress an opportunity to state the 
authentic case for culture and freedom of thought. 

It is perhaps astonishing that so many years have 
passed, witnessing a succession of attacks on a 
formidable scale on the rights of free speech and free 
thought, without any concerted effort on the part 
of those who have suffered most, the writers, to 
present a common front. The P.E.N. Club has on 
one or two occasions raised its voice. Certain 
organizations of writers have considered plans for 
opposing Fascism. Individual authors have explained 
the danger to freedom of expression arising from 
despotism in all its forms. And perhaps it was to be 
expected that thinkers and writers, whose methods 
of work are naturally individual, should concentrate 
their efforts not on organizing themselves for self- 
protection, but on creating a state of opinion which 
should be on their side. But the opinion which 
results is apt to be confused, for the writers them- 
selves are often, not so much advocates of that 
freedom on which their own existence depends, as 
partisans attacking one form of tyranny or another, 
and giving aid and comfort to the opposite form. 
And even those who most realize the perils of despot- 
ism are often those who equally realize the weakness 
of democracy. To protect culture—that was the 
ostensible object of the Congres des Ecrivains. But 
we need to be as clear as possible in our minds what 
the culture is that we wish to preserve, and who are 
the enemies that threaten it. 


The culture that we wish to preserve presumably 
includes not only that heritage of literature, art, 
science. and philosophy that has been handed on, 
but the power to absorb it and to expand it in the 
same spirit in which it was created. There can be 
no static culture which a German may think of as 
peculiarly Germanic, or which a Russian may think 
of as capable of being compressed within a Communist 
mould in accordance with a_ pre-determined 
“ideology.” Fix culture precisely, and culture is 
doomed. Mediaeval Christendom attempted to con- 
fine it strictly under the moulds of the Roman 
Catholic tradition, with the result that most of the 


arts for several centuries were lifeless, and such a 
pioneer as Roger Bacon was fortunate in being able 
to pursue his inquiries at all. The arts and the 
sciences cannot exist except in an atmosphere of 
free talk and discussion and, in modern times, free 
writing that gives currency to ideas. A country 
which cuts itself off from the free operations of 
ideas inevitably cuts itself off from progress and 
begins living upon its intellectual capital; and the 
suffering of its intellectuals in the meantime is a 
small part of its total loss. 

It may be pointed out that patronage has often 
provided the conditions under which artists have 
prospered, and that the authorities in Leninist Russia 
or Hitlerite Germany may afford the same protection 
to the writers of their choice as the Medicis and other 
Italian noblemen in the time ef the Renaissance. 
The answer is that the patrons of the Renaissance 
facilitated the release of their protégés from Romanist 
traditions, and helped to free the arts and sciences ; 
the reverse is the case under modern political despot- 
isms. And freedom for political discussion is compar- 
able with freedom in the arts. Political growth comes 
from political ideas, and political ideas depend on 
freedom to talk, write and read. A Fascist mould of 
thought, or a Communist mould, constricting the 
free play of the mind, must in the long run kil! 
originality and prevent progress. Civilization itself 
depends on the coming to flower of the finer growths 
of the which are eradicated like weeds in 
countries governed by censors. 


mind, 


The danger to culture which exists under despotisms 
are so obvious that in the long run they may prove 
the more easy to overcome. More insidious because 
less obvious are those which exist under democracies. ° 
The danger here is that arising from the triumph of 
the coarser ideas at the expense of the finer, and the 
starvation of the latter. What is wrong with demo- 
cracy is not its democracy, but its imperfections ; 
and these are especially noticeable in the power which 
is conferred on rich corporations to exploit the 
masses, so that those who pander to the tastes of a 
culturally. lower average of humanity prosper, and 
those who consider mainly the higher average are at a 
disadvantage. Those who by their economic power 
control the popular newspapers exercise too much 
influence; and this presents a danger to national 
culture in democratic States which the champions 
of culture would do well to take into their considera- 
tion. But it must not be supposed that a political 
dictatorship which retains its authority by dis- 
ciplining the minds of the masses will avoid any 
of the defects of demagogic propaganda; on the 
contrary, the news it doles out will be on the whole 
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more tendentious than that served up in partisan 
newspapers in democratic countries; its publicity 
will be even more inflammatory, excitable and 
distortive. We shall not escape even the evils which 
exist under democracy by handing over power to 


—» 


dictators. The remedy is not to turn to Fascism oy 


Socialism—the intellectual patronage of an inorganic 
State will not help—but it lies rather in improving 
democracy, and breaking down propagandist mono- 
polies which endanger cultural freedom. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. LLOYD GEORGE has, at any rate, kindled 
expectation. I did not hear his “Council of 
Action”. speech myself, but an M.P., not particularly 
sympathetic, who did told me that if he had paid 
half a guinea for his seat he would have felt he had 
got his money’s worth. L. G. is still a great orator, 
even when he has nothing very new or very startling 
to say. The future of his campaign is hard to pre- 
dict. The eve of the holiday season is a bad moment 
to choose for building up a new organization. On the 
other hand what enthusiasm there is cannot be left to 
cool till the autumn. The publication of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ‘““ New Deal” programme will be a factor— 
concrete proposals as a rule rally fewer supporters than 
safe generalizations. In that connexion The Times’ 
leader of Wednesday arouses curiosity, with its suggestion 
that there were two editions of the New Deal programme, 
‘the first version being the plans as submitted to the 
Cabinet Committee, and the second being the revised 
edition after they had been exposed to the test of reality.” 
** * * * 


But the real dilemna before the Council of Action is 
a personal one. It cannot do without Mr. Lloyd George 
or with him. Certainly not without him, for he is the 
driving force behind the whole movement; at least 
four of the meetings of signatories of the original mani- 
festo were held in his office, and by his Central Hall speech 
he put himself definitely at the head of the movement. 
But certainly not with him either, for his only possible 
place is at the head, and a powerful section in the Free 
Churches will refuse absolutely to put the Churches 
under political leadership. That is particularly true, 
of course, of the Methodists, who are about as numerous 
as the rest of the Free Churches put together. Of the 
seven well-known Methodists who signed the Council 
of Action manifesto, four, the Rev. Robert Bond, Secre- 
tary of Conference, the Rev. Luke Wiseman, the Rev. 
Henry Carter and the Rev. Benjamin Gregory, Editor 
of the Methodist Times, have withdrawn, now that it 
is clear that political action by the Churches is intended. 
Dr. Rattenbury is in Canada, and his present views are 
unknown. There remain Dr. Scott Lidgett, who in this 
matter represents the Free Church Council rather than 
Methodism, and Mr. Milner Gray, a former Liberal M.P. 
The influential .Wethodist Recorder disapproves political 
action. These are significant facts. A half-hearted 
campaign will do more harm than good to the causes 
of reconstruction and peace. 

* * * * 

Londoners who stay away from the Open Air Theatre 
in Regent’s Park can have small conception of what 
they are missing. I have thought that before and I 
thought it more than ever as I sat and watched the first 
performance (this season) of 4s You Like It on Tuesday. 
None of all Shakespeare’s plays, not even 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, fits the setting quite as well as this, but 
almost any play by any writer would be rated at some- 
thing more than its merits by an audience ranged on the 
greensward in comfortable deck chairs as daylight fades 
and the trees and shrubs that make the background 
for the players stand out under skilful illumination 
against the thickening darkness. This particular per- 


formance, let me not fail to add, would have won high 
praise even on the stage of an overheated London theatre; 
as it was the Forest of Arden was not merely simulated 
but reproduced. And on whose ears could the question 
‘“* Who stays Time still withal ? ” and the answer, “ with 
lawyers in the vacation : for they sleep between term and 
term and then they perceive not how Time moves,” have 
more appropriately fallen than those of the Lord Chan- 
cellor (who, as the Lord Chief Justice so accurately 
observed on Monday, is rarely referred to as Duggie 
Hogg) as he sat listening in a front row with the Chinese 
Ambassador, the Austrian Minister and other well; 
known figures close by ? 
* * * * 


The annual report on Indian students in England (I say 
advisedly England, for there are few of them in Scotland) 
deserves more attention than it gets, for the effect on 
Anglo-Indian relations of a constant flow of young 
Indians westwards to our universities and colleges, and 
then back to their own country after three years or more 
of English life, is inevitably considerable. I see from the 
new report issued this week that while there are some 
2,000 Indian students in the universities of the United 
States and Europe there are something like 20,000 in 
those of England and Scotland. That is as it shouid bé? 
But whether the 20,000 are able to see the best of the life 
of the country in which they spend three or four formative 
years may be questioned. They have their own clubs in 
London and Cambridge and elsewhere. They tend to be 
at loose ends in vacations. Some come with too little 
money, some with too much. More doors in English life 
might well be opened to them. Meanwhile, I hope 
Jehangir Khan will hit hard and bowl skilfully at Lord’s 
next week. Such things mean something definite in 
prestige both here and in India. 

** * * * 
The establishment at the National Gallery of a 


laboratory for the examination of pictures is another 
step in the march of modern science, which today pene- 


trates the secrets of artists, shows where a picture has been 


re-painted or reveals a signature that has been obscured. 
But the National Gallery is not the pioneer. The 
Courtauld Institute, under Professor Constable, was 
established with this object especially in view—to 
provide a laboratory for the examination of pictures, 
the testing of pigments, and the training of experts 
fully qualified to undertake the care of paintings and 
other works of art. It is rather absurd that the rule 
of the National Gallery that no picture should leave 
the building cannot be relaxed to the extent of allowing 
pictures to be sent to a workshop half a mile away. 
* * * * 


Last Sunday, June 30th, was the first anniversary of 
the slaughter of General Schleicher, Captain Roehm and 
the other couple of hundred or so victims of the Nazi 
Party purge. I wonder how many people noticed this, 
embedded among The Times In Memoriam entries on the 
previous day : 

Roreum.—In proud and most dear remembrance of Ernst 

Roehm, Capt., June 30, 1934, 


Inserted by whom ? JANUS, 
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THE ABYSSINIAN ADVENTURE 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HERE are now well over 100,000—some say as many 
as 150,000—Italian troops in East Africa. A 
reliable correspondent has reported as many as 1,000 
aeroplanes, though he does not describe what is just as 
important, their type. Materials of war, lorries, tanks 
and armoured cars, gas and barbed wire, are poured 
into the Italian colonies every day. Great liners like 
the ‘ Rex,’ tramps from the River Plate and the Chile 
trade, British vessels selling for scrap, are organized 
for the work of transport and transhipment from the 
Italian coast. Eye-witnesses newly arrived from the 
two ports of Mogadiscio and Massawa—the only points 
where Italy can disembark her men—say that they are 
clogged with shipping, that the quays are a chaos of 
rusty wire and depreciating stores. Meanwhile the 
ambitions of Signor Mussolini expand. It was the 
Ogaden that he first wanted—that he first claimed as 
his own: but now he will not be satisfied except by a 
protectorate over the whole of Ethiopia, giving him 
Jand for his surplus population, a railway joining his 
two colonies west of Addis Ababa and protected by a 
military zone on the Manchurian model. It matters 
little that such a railway could never carry any trade, 
or that Ethiopia’s natural outlet to the coast is by the 
well-established French railroad which covers the 500 
miles from the plain of Shoa to the French harbour 
Djibouti. For the new railway will be an iron band of 
subjugation, capable of converting rapidly an Italian 
protectorate into an Italian colony. There the fairest 
highlands in all Africa will be Mussolini’s. 

But will they ever be his? Never, except by war. 
Assuming for the moment that British and French 
statesmen are too timid to use the League machinery 
for peace, the issue will be decided by Ethiopian against 
Italian finances, arms, bravery, strategy, knowledge of 
the country, organization, staying power. The parallel 
of Manchukuo at once strikes the imagination, and 
can teach a few military lessons : especially the occupation 
of Jehol. 

First, one must be quite clear that Manchuria is not 
on all fours with Ethiopia. The Ethiopians are one of 
the bravest races under the sun, the Chinese who garrisoned 
Manchuria one of the most complacently pacific. The 
Ethiopians will be fighting for their country, while it 
was always possible for the Chinese to retire to theirs. 
The Chinese, Manchus and Japanese are of a colour: 
but Ethiopia is the last African Empire to be invaded « 
by a white Power, when feeling against the colour bar is 
rising all over Africa. The war, therefore, which is 
necessary for the subjugation of Ethiopia, may well light 
a fire throughout the African bush. Behind the Sino- 
Japanese conflict, on the other hand, there was always 
looming the potential unity of the Eastern peoples. Else 
why does China swoon so softly into the arms of Japan, 
while the Ethiopians are sharpening up their swords 
and confusedly wondering why their Emperor offers 
concessions to the Western Powers. 

But there are points in which the war may take the 
Manchurian line. It will be a colonial war, and here 
Manchukuo is the latest pattern. It will be a war 
between a Power strong in material but vulnerable in the 
matter of communications and supply, against a power 
of whom the reverse is true if it fights sagaciously. In 
the occupation of Jehol, the Japanese aeroplanes went 
first scattering leaflets over towns (which was useless) 
and bombs over artillery (which was highly effective). 
Next came the mechanized army, tanks and armoured 
cars; and finally the Japanese infantry followed in 





resisted. 


A Mediterranean Port. 


motor lorries over the frozen terrain, for Japanese 
G.H.Q. carefully chose the time when it would be easiest 
to travel speedily. Jehol was thus vanquished in a 
month,—if one can use the term, for hardly a mouse 
The job took even a month solely because the 
Japanese were careful and consolidated every fresh 
advance; in fact, they used their mechanized forces 
tactically rather than strategically. They thus provide 
Italy with a model—wherever possible, aeroplanes, 
mechanized armoured vehicles, mechanized mobile 
infantry, in that order. The Italian forces may not be 
so effective as the Japanese, nor the Ethiopians so 
impotent as the Chinese. But do the tactics suit the 
country ? 

In the case of Somaliland, where Italy faces the broad 
waterless and scrubby south-eastern side of Abyssinia, 
one can answer unreservedly, yes. In the case of Eritrea, 
where Italy has to march up against the mountain 
bastions of Tigre, Gojjam and Amhara, which are the 
real heart of Ethiopia, one can say as clearly, no. In 
the north, aeroplanes cannot find their targets, tanks 
cannot move except through valleys which the Ethiopians 
never use, and valleys therefore which are dense with 
bush and during the rains (which last till September) 
are seamed with fierce rivers. There are no roads in 
northern Abyssinia; when the Ethiopian travels, he 
goes by narrow mule-track along the mountain tops, 
shunning the fever-stricken valleys. When he must 
cross a valley, his mule dives straight down the mountain 
side and struggles straight up the opposite mountain. 
During the rains he can never do that, for he cannot 
cross the river in between. 

The Italians have experimented a good deal with 
a special form of mountain troops. Their “ Mobile 
Divisions,” as they are called, have manoeuvred success- 
fully (but against no real enemy) in dry mountainous 
country as high as 3,000 metres. And their Mobile 
Divisions include both old and new forms of mobility, 
cavalry and cyclists as well as tanks and armoured cars. 
But I doubt whether they will be able to do much against 
the mountains of Ethiopia, at least until the rains end. 
Their heavier vehicles will stick in the mud, their mobile 
forces of the older type will find the mule-tracks hard 
to negotiate against an implacable and reckless enemy. 
We can put Eritrea aside until mid-September. 

It is onthe Somaliland side that Italy canreally advance 
quite soon. Between Wal-Wal, which she now occupies, 
and Harrar, which is the Emperor’s rich and easternmost 
province, there stretch 300 miles of Somaliland bush, 
parched in the dry season, but in the rains offering fair 
grazing and occasional wells. The country rises gently 
from 3,000 to 6,000 feet and presents no natural obstacles. 
Why, before the rains end, should the Italians not advance 
to Harrar and occupy that prosperous town? The 
presence of their commander-in-chief, General Graziani, 
in Somaliland suggests that the first blow may come 
from there. So does the position and value of Harrar, 
which is only 35 miles from Dire-Dawa, the chief station 
on the Franco-Ethiopian railway from Djibouti to Addis 
Ababa. Once that line is occupied by Italy she can 
cut Addis off from the Red Sea and her own advance 
upon Addis is easy. The Ethiopians hate fighting in 
the hot lowlands between Wal-Wal and Harar: with 
only the indigenous Somali to brush aside, Italy should 
find Jehol tactics easily adaptable to Somaliland in the 
rainy season. 

On the assumption therefore that the initiative remains 
with the Italians, it is possible for them to occupy 
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the capital of Ethiopia without much difficulty. But 
once they are there, and if their opponents fight intelli- 
gently, the Italians are trapped. On the one side, both 
from Addis Ababa and from Eritrea, they must fight 
over a rugged mountain zone larger than Morocco in 
order to crush the Ethiopians ; and Morocco took nineteen 
years for a far greater Power, with sound finances, a 
trained colonial army and the towering leader Lyautey, 
to conquer. On the other side, the communications 
of the Southern Italian army, which has occupied Addis 
from Somaliland, become unbelievably difficult to 
maintain (for France will have removed all the rolling 
stock from the Franco-Ethiopian Railway, in deference 
to a clause in its statutes which makes it over 
to the Emperor’s possession if foreign troops move 
upon it). 

Then, unless all the Italian air foree are used for 
supply—and even they will not be enough for the 
immense Italian land foree—Abyssinian mounted riflemen 
in guerilla ecommandoes will be able to starve them out 
from the south. And a wise direction of the northern 


Abyssinian forees would allow the Italians into the 
mountain zone from Eritrea, tangle them in the valleys, 
and then slaughter them piecemeal as the Russians 
handled the French during the retreat from Moscow, 
Victory, eventual victory, will remain with the Ethiopian 
if he remembers one lesson—never to mass against 
mechanized forces, or when he is within air range from 
the Italian side. Bombs or mustard gas on a massed 
Ethiopian army, like that which fought at Adowa, 
might break its heart and with it the resistance of 
Ethiopia. But if the Ethiopian forces scatter and retain 
their mobility, there is no reason why they should not 
wear down Italy, even though Ethiopian armaments 
are scanty and old-fashioned. The Ethiopian knows 
how to use cover; he can shoot as well as the Italian; 
he has far more natural courage; he is fighting for 
his country, and he understands every mountain and 
precipice of it. If he does not defeat Italian armaments 
in the field he can wait in commando until Italian 
finances crack or a European war intervenes. Then he 
may well recover all that he has lost—perhaps more, 


A B.B.C. INQUEST: Ul. BROADCAST MUSIC 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 


KNOW nothing of the inner workings of the musical 
department of the B.B.C. I do not even know the 
names of the members of the cabinet which, presumably, 
is in control: I know only such names as figure in the 
news. I write, therefore, simply as one of the public. 
Nor am I acquainted at first hand with everything that 
has gone on at Savoy Hill and Broadcasting House in 
the name of music. I do not listen to everything that is 
given by wireless: I do not even scan each week every 
column of the Radio Times to see what is in the air. 
But if my knowledge of the musical activities of the 
B.B.C. is simply that of the plain man, it is at all events 
that of a plain man who has observed methods and 
results pretty closely and has done his own thinking 
about them. 

Errors, of course, have been made in plenty by the 
B.B.C. where music is concerned, but no more, I think, 
than one expects to be made by any human institution, 
especially by any institution operating on this scale in a 
new field. We must distinguish, if we are to be fair, 
between the B.B.C. and wireless per se; the former, it 
seems to me, Is sometimes blamed for results that are 
merely the consequence of the latter. Take, for example, 
the question of the employment of musicians. It is said, 
in some quarters, that performers in general have had 
their opportunities for obtaining work diminished by the 
** monopoly ” of the B.B.C. The precise degree of truth 
in that proposition could be determined only by statistics, 
and relevant statistics at that—by which I mean statistics 
that would demonstrate the positive influence of the 
B.B.C. in the matter of musical employment, to the 
exclusion of the many other influences that have been 
operating in the same direction during the post-War 
years. If, as is alleged, the B.B.C. has been exercising 
a strangle-hold on music and musicians, it would be 
natural to expect that by now, after ten years’ activity, 
it would have almost extinguished its competitors. 
Has that been the case ? I cannot speak as to other towns ; 
but certainly in London there is at least as much music- 
making now as there ever was. 

There is no need for me, I hope, to insist that I have 
the deepest sympathy for out-of-work musicians, But 
granting, for the sake of argument, that the figures are as 
serious as they are alleged to be, surely it is the last word 
in illogic to blame the B.B.C. for them en masse. Many 
causes (not peculiar to this country alone) must have 


been at work—changes in the habits of the public, the 
modern multiplicity of possibilities of amusement, the 
coming of the gramophone and the sound-film, and soon— 
for which the B.B.C. cannot be held responsible : while 
in so far as wireless has thrown musicians out of work it 
has done so purely and simply qua wireless. The same 
results would have followed if instead of the B.B.C. we 
had had the D.E.F. or the X.Y.Z. I cannot see, then, 
that this factor has any real bearing on the question of 
the form that the new B.B.C. charter is to take. The 
most realistic view of a problem is often, in the end, the 
kindest to all concerned : and the realistic view of the ques- 
tion of musical unemployment suggests that young 
people who think of taking up music as a profession, and 
the parents of these young people, would be well-advised 
to consider the ultimate effect on music of the many 
changes now going on in our artistic, social, and economic 
life. The profession is perhaps overcrowded already ; 
and people who deliberately enter an overcrowded 
economic area, or refuse to profit by the plain lesson of 
things as they are and to take the first opportunity of 
escaping from that area, have no right to blame the 
community in general for their misfortunes. Wisdom 
often consists in bowing to the inevitable. I understand 
that when ladies took to bobbing their hair the hair-pin 
industry suffered for a time. But the industry did not 
ask that ladies should be prevented from having their 
hair bobbed, or demand that the professors of bobbing 
and the allied capillary arts should be branded as enemies 
of society. It very sensibly accepted the situation, and 
adapted its factories to the production of other articles 
in more demand. 

If I may be forgiven for saying so, the producers of 
music are, like many other producers, a little prone to 
imagine that their interests are all-important. But there 
is always the consumer to be considered : and in the case 
of wireless music the consumer, I faney, will have some- 
thing very pungent to say if it is seriously suggested that 
either the quantity or the quality of what he gets in 
return for his licence money is to be diminished for 
the hypothetical benefit of certain performing interests. 
The half-dozen or dozen large towns are not the whole 
country, or anything like it: and for the country as a 
whole a comprehensive and _ efficient wireless service 
is more important than the balancing of economic interests 
between the B.B.C. and the local performers in this town 
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or that. Wireless has been the means of bringing great 
music and great performances to millions who would 
otherwise have been entirely excluded from them. If a 
plebiscite were taken on the question I am pretty sure 
that nine disinterested people out of ten in any area 
would rather listen to a first-rate broadcast of the Eroica 
by the B.B.C. Orchestra under one of the world’s greatest 
conductors than to a third-rate performance in the local 
concert room by a third-rate orchestra under an average 
conductor. I am not arguing whether they should 
or should not look at the matter like this. I am 
concerned only with the plain fact that vast numbers 
of the musical population do look at it like this; and as 
they pay the piper, they naturally hold that it is for 
them to call the tune. We must accept the world as it is. 

I really cannot accept the argument, for instance, 
that the B.B.C. has no right to take its orchestra into 
provincial towns where it “ competes” with the local 
orchestra. I have never observed any reluctance on 
the part of those who argue in this way to take their 
orchestras into other towns where, of necessity, they 
compete with, and show up, the local orchestra. It will 
not do to say in reply that the B.B.C. Orchestra is a 
State-aided organization unwarrantably competing with 
private enterprise. The B.B.C. is not State-aided, as 
far as I can see, in any way whatever: it is maintained 
entirely by its licence holders, who, as a matter of fact, 
find a considerable proportion of what they pay for their 
licence being diverted into the pockets of the State. 

It is often said that the musical administration of the 


“se 


B.B.C. is in the wrong hands. Of course it is : every musical 
institution in this country is in the wrong hands, always 
has been, and always will be. Each one of us will candidly 
admit that if he were placed in charge of the B.B.C. 
things would be very much better: the only difficulty 
is to convince other people of our superior qualifications. 
Accepting it as axiomatic, then, that B.B.C. music 
is in the wrong hands, it only remains to consider what 
these hands have done. I see no reason for those hands, 
so to speak, to lower their heads in shame. With all 
their faults, for all their mistakes, they have done 
wonders. They have given the country an orchestra 
which, if not perfect. is very good. They have sometimes 
wasted the orchestra on rubbish, and damaged its 
artistic moral by frequently making it play under 
inferior conductors merely in order to have music of some 
sort or other that evening: but when the liability side 
of the balance-sheet has been filled up with all the energy 
that criticism can command, the asset side is still 
impressive. In addition to the standard works, an 
immense amount of new music has been made accessible 
to millions of people who would otherwise never have 
heard a note of it. Finally, those in practical charge 
of B.B.C. music have never allowed personal -considera- 
tions to interfere with the policy of letting the public 


. hear the best conductors that the world can produce. 


For all their mistakes, and they have been many, they 
have done at least as well as any of those could have done 
who, in their own estimation, would more appropriately 
have been entrusted with supreme powers. 


AUSTRIA AND THE ANSCHLUSS 


By COUNT FERDINAND CZERNIN 


HE peace treaty of St. Germain changed the name of 
the Austrian State from German Austria to Austria, 
forbade the “* Anschluss,” and saddled the young republic 
with the heavy inheritance of the old empire. The 
populace, although at heart remaining entirely “ pro- 
Anschluss,” resigned itself to its independence as there 
was no way to be scen of achieving the union with Ger- 
many. The slogan: ‘‘ Nie davon reden, immer daran 
denken ! ”’ (always think of it, never speak of it) arose and 
was adopted by the three political parties of the republic. 
Perhaps the nationalists spoke of it more and the christian- 
socialists thought of it less, but still they all had the 
“ Anschluss ” in their programme, and would have lost 
thousands of votes had they dropped that demand. 

All this changed with the downfall of the Weimar 
republic and Hitler’s ascent to power. National Socialism 
may rightly be regarded as the last fulfilment of Bis- 
marck’s policy. Bismarck was Prussian, and admittedly 
followed or shaped Prussian, not German, policy. His 
Reich of 1870 was as Prussian as he could make it. 
Prussian predominance was his sole aim. That the 
Southern German States retained some of their inde- 
pendence, that the whole of Germany did not become 
centralized round Potsdam, was due not to Bismarck but 
to the resistance of the Southern German States. National 
Socialism is trying to complete what Bismarck left undone. 
Down to the last village of Bavaria National Socialism is 
carrying the Prussian spirit and all it implies. 

When Hitler became Chancellor and the Third Reich 
reality, a strong reaction set in in Austria. Although a 
portion of the population, and particularly the youth, at 
first caught the infection, Austria at large realized the 
Vital issue in question. Austria had something to defend, 
had something to fight for—its conception of German 
culture, its interpretation of the German soul. The old 
struggle between Prussia and Austria for the soul of 
Germany is going on. When Austria realized that the 
union with a National Socialist Germany would turn 


it into a Prussian province, it refused to consider the 
possibility of the “ Anschluss.” It is widely known by 
what methods National Socialism tried to get into power 
in Austria, and there is no need for me to comment on 
them here. 

One charge brought against the Austrian leaders is 
that they are traitors to Germany. National Socialism 
believes and would like the world to believe that it is 
Germany. Everyone fighting it is, in their view, fighting 
Germany, and if he be a German he is a traitor to his own 
nation and country. We Austrians were Germans, 
standard-bearers of German learning, art and culture at 
a time when the sands of Brandenburg were inhabited 
by Slavs, long before Prussia existed. We Austrians do 
not believe that any one German tribe can “ corner ” 
Germanism and sublet it to the others. We are better 
Germans than the Prussians, or at least as good, and we 
will not be told what being German implies. We know it 
by heart. We know that the present struggle which we 
are fighting, and which tragically touches the best of our 
men at the depth of their German hearts, and which 
strikes deep wounds at our economic life, we know that 
this struggle is but a phase in the two-hundred-year-old 
warfare between Prussia and Southern Germany. We are 
today the last independent Germans, independent of 
Prussian predominance, the last for no one knows how 
long. We have got an ideal to fight for, and having been 
a German avantgarde for centuries we Austrians know 
how to fight for it. The ideal is the peaceful reunion of 
all the German clans without Prussian predominance 
and the confinement of the Prussian spirit to those 
parts where it is regarded as the proper expression of 
Germanism. 

We and the world are told by Hitler that as long as 
we have not produced a majority vote against National 
Socialism we shall not be freed from his interference 
in Austrian affairs. He claims that the majority will 
vote for the ‘* Anschluss.” The Vienna Government 
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maintains the contrary. Neither side will be able to prove 
that it is right, as there is not going to be a vote. No 
figures are available to show the strength of the National 
Socialist movement in Austria, but by the process of 
climination one can get at a fairly correct estimate. 
There are about four million voters in Austria. About 
two millions are organized in the Vaterlandische Front. 
Not all of them may be staunch Government supporters ; 
opportunism plays an important part, but one is on the 
safe side when taking 1.5 million members as definitely 
Anti-nazi. There are quite a number of members of 
Prince Starhemberg’s Heimwehr who are not members 
of the Vaterlindisehe Front. They too can be relied upon 
to vote against the *“* Anschluss’ as long as National 
Socialism governs the Reich. At the last gencral election 
the Socialists got 1.5 million votes and there are few 
amongst them who would prefer the present German 
form of government to ours. There does not seem to be 
much room left for National Socialism if one considers 
these figures. - 

Young men, up to 24, non-voters, and a few loud-voiced 
leaders are all that is left of the National-Socialist move- 
ment today, with the exception of the money and the 
material regularly supplied by Germany. The deadlock 
to which our three-party system brought parliament in 
1931, and which eventually led to the establishment 
of the “ authoritarian government,” forbids us to return to" 
our old ultra-demoeratic methods. The result of a vote 
today would more than likely be a coalition Government, 
as no party would be able to establish a working majority. 
The third, the opposition party, would have an easy 
job in sowing discord between the two dissimilar coalition 
brothers, as has so frequently happened before. The 
instability and political uncertainty of years gone by 
would immediately return. Our Government cannot be 
blamed for trying to avoid this. 


BACK TO THE 


By the great majority of the Austrian people the 
present situation as regards Germany is felt to be entirely 
provisional. I believe there can be no doubt that a 
majority vote for the “ Anschluss” could be had once 
the days of National Socialism in Germany had at any 
moment passed. But not until then, though if the question 
arose of binding down Austria to any power or group of 
powers, and thereby making the union with Germany 
impossible for all time to come, the people of Austria would 
never agree to this. . They, being German, would even 
prefer to submit to the “‘ blessings ” of National Socialism 
rather than see the chance of a union with a sane Germany 
lost for ever. 

At some time or other, in one form or other, the union 
with Germany is going to come. Much more than a political 
or economic necessity, it is a necessity of blood, race 
and tradition. It will do much good to Austria and it will 
do no small amount of good to the whole of the peace- 
loving world if, by the union, Southern Germany succeeds 
in turning the tables on Prussia, in regaining supremacy in 
Germany and in establishing a State in which Southern 
and Western German spirit is predominant. .The word 
‘“* Anschluss *” may well be translated by “ annex” and 
is therefore entirely wrong. Austria is no object which 
can be “ angeschlossen,”. or ‘‘ annexed,” to Germany. 
It is a subject, that will have very much to say about the 
way the union is effected whenever the time comes. 
It will not come as long as the Reich is in the grip of 
National Socialism, and it will only happen if the world can 
be convinced that a Germany in which Prussianism 
is quenched is a good thing. Austria can wait. It is used 
to waiting. Austria can wait for the day to come when 
once again it can take up a leading réle in Germany. 
For Austria was, is, and always will be German, but it 
never was and always will refuse to be, a province of 
Prussia, taking its orders from Potsdam or Berlin. 


AIRSHIP ? 


By SQUADRON-LEADER P. R. BURCHALL 


N Great Britain the airship is in disgrace and indeed 
in eclipse. But in Germany unshaken faith in the 
lighter-than-air vessel remains. With the completion 
and launch next month of the German ‘ L.Z. 129 ’—the 
world’s largest and most promising airship—the whole 
question of airship survival will again come under review. 
Since 1930, when *‘ R. 101,’ on its proud Imperial way 
to India, struck a hill near Beauvais and burst into 
flames, airships have faded completely out of British 
aviation policy. With the tragic death of Lord Thomson 
and Sir Sefton Brancker on the ill-fated ship all airship 
initiative seems to have been killed. 
In America, too, the disasters to the ‘ Akron’ and 
the ‘ Shenandoah * had a paralysing influence on airship 


development ; but as recently as January of this vear 
the American Federal Aviation Commission recom- 
mended the early inauguration of an experimental 


transatlantic airship service to mect the competition 


of the newest foreign ocean liners. For, it was argued, 
speed at sea is being pushed beyond the economic limit, 


and the airship offers here an effective and economical 
But disaster to the 


* Macon ° in February has had some considerable retarding 


answer to the super-ship. the 
effect on American airship policy, even if the accident 
does net lead to a total cessation of airship activity. 
Only in German hands has it been possible to avoid 
disaster. and in Germany airship development continues 
with unabated enthusiasm. 

Two names will always stand out ahead of all others 
in the lighter-than-air school—Count Zeppelin and Dr. 
Hugo Eckener—the the master-builder whose 
factory has been building continuously for thirty-five 


one 


years, and the other the master-pilot. Whatever future 
there may be for the airship the work of these two 
pioneers must always occupy an outstanding place in 
the history of aeronautics. The value of the regular 
trips of the ‘Graf Zeppelin’ from Friedrichshafen to 
Buenos Aires should not be assessed too cavalierly. 
The ship was launched in 1928 and has been in com- 
nercial operation with paying passengers for six years, 
including three seasons of regular service on the South 
Atlantic crossing. The fact that she has made something 
like 70 ocean crossings, and that she carries 24 passengers 
in comfort in addition to a considerable crew, puts her 
into the realm of practical politics. But the new German 
ship ‘ L.Z. 129° which is expected to take the air next 
month, floating on seven million cubic feet of non-com- 
bustible helium gas, nearly half as big again as ‘ R. 101,’ 
and using crude oil engines of 4,400 h.p.. and with a 
radius of 8,000 miles without refuelling, at a speed of 
80-90 m.p.h.. will open up a new and important chapter 
in the airship’s story. She has a length of 810 feet 
and a diameter of 134 feet. she carries a crew of 35 and 
has accommodation for 50 passengers and 10 tons of 
freight. 

No single airship could possibly be a paying concern, 
but a fleet of such ships might reasonably be expected 
to earn profits—production costs and terminal arrange- 
ments being proportionately so much less onerous for 
a numiber of craft. Dr. Eckener advocates four ships 
of this size to operate services between Germany and 
Rio de Janeiro, between U.S.A. and the Dutch East 
Indies, and a triangular service between Europe, North 
America and South America. He is also planning a 
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service between Europe, British India and the Dutch 
East Indies. In pursuance of this policy an agreement 
has been concluded under which the new ‘ L.Z. 129’ 
will maintain a fortnightly service between Germany 
and either Lakehurst (New Jersey) or Miami (Florida), 
the trip taking about 50 hours at a fare of £60; and 
another agreement has been reached between the German 
and Spanish Governments under which Germany is to 
jnstitute an airship service between Berlin, Barcelona 
and Seville, with the option of continuing to South 
America. 

Airships, unlike aeroplanes, are particularly adapted 
to long continuous flights over big distances, and thus 
would be of special value to the British Empire, the 
different parts of which are separated by great oceans. 
This feature was strongly stressed at the Imperial Con- 
ference in 1926. Airships have quite definitely proved 
their ability to fly fast and continuously over sea and 
land while carrying relatively heavy loads, but they 
are not well adapted to frequent stops. In speed they 
are three or four times as fast as the steamer, and it 
appears that they can operate at fares somewhat higher 
than those of steamers but lower than those of aeroplanes. 
America enjoys a peculiarly favourable position with 
regard to airship operation because of her generous 
supplies of non-inflammable helium gas, while the 
Germans have almost unique operating experience. 
But airship construction and operation are still somewhat 
experimental, and, as in all experimental matters, the 


only hope of making further progress lies in the con- 
tinued construction and operation of new models. It 
may be that airships will ultimately find their prime 
usefulness in the naval field, on long-distance ocean 
patrol and reconnaissance work. They may even 
evolve into simple aeroplane carriers; the 
carricd five planes. 

Although outside Germany there is at present very 
little airship activity, Russia is shortly to open an airship 
line 1,000 miles long between Moscow and Sverdlovsk-— 
the great industrial centre of the Urals—with a B.6 
airship of semi-rigid construction carrying 18 passengers. 
General Nobile, the Italian airship expert, is chief advisoz 
to the Soviet Dirigible Trust. “France is doing a little 
work with a number of small craft chiefly for training, 
and we learn that plans made by the Japanese Pacitic 
Aviation Company for an airship service in the Far East 
with Zeppelin machines are not to be affected by the 
‘Macon ’ disaster. 

If the German hopes of the operating success of 
*L.Z.129’ come anywhere near fulfilment an enormous 
fresh impetus may well be given everywhere to nev 
airship construction. In Germany there is very grea 
enthusiasm over the new craft, and preparations for 
building sister ships are already well ahead. If* L.Z.129’ 
proves to be an economic as well as a technical success 
will it be possible for Great Britain, U.S.A., France and 
Italy to refrain from re-entering such a spectacular 
field of activity ? 
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UNCLOSED QUESTIONS 


By EDWARD SHILLITO 


HERE are some questions which man in every 
generation puts to the universe ; they arise out of 
experiences which are universal; man simply because 
he is man cannot help asking these questions, but they 
are never closed. He thinks sometimes that he has 
answered them finally, but his children or his children’s 
children discover that the answer was not complete, and 
once more they begin the same quest. The answers are 
valuable as studies ; they save much time for others, they 
are often warnings at the top of some road, No Thorough- 
fare This Way. But they are not final answers. 

Why is there evil in the world? What is the meaning 
of innocent suffering? Is the will of man free? Ifa 
man die, shall he live again? Patriarchs in the East 
millenniums ago were asking these questions. Wise men 
in Greece, and prophets in Israel were engaged from 
different sides upon the same problems. They were 
still unanswered when our Lord and His disciples talked 
of a man born blind, and St. Paul discoursed in the school 
of Tyrannus in Ephesus. Sages in China and mystics in 
India lived with the same concerns. ‘Till this day in the 
schools of learning they are propounded. They are 
simplified ; qualifications are set down ; some alleviations 
are discovered, but the questions are the same as those 
discussed in the academies of Greece, or in the Court of 
King Akbar. When in his novel, 7'he Root and the Flower, 
Mr. Myers makes Indians of the Court of Akbar debate, 
as they do with great felicity, upon modern philosophic 
themes, we are not conscious of any violation of proba- 
bility. 

Books of science soon cease to hold the attention of 
men. They report the condition of the mind of man at a 
stage soon left behind. They are interim reports. But 
the poets and the dramatists never grow old, because they 
are dealing with questions which must be asked and are 
never dismissed as solved. They let the glow of their 
imaginative insight play upon these deep levels; they 
test all the answers which may be offered; they know 


man always as a being sorely tried and disciplined by the 
uncertainties of life; they speak for all men in all ages, 
but they do not say the last word. 

It is not surprising that more than one modern writer 
has found wisdom for his peculiar needs in the Boo’ 
of Job. Wide as the poles apart as Mr. Chesterton 
and Mr. H. G. Wells may be, they have both turned to 
that poem and thought much upon it. It provides 
indeed a perfect expression of some of these unclosed 
questions. We can feel ourselves as we read that boo‘: 
in the haunting twilight, and whether it is the twilight 
before the night or before the morning, we have to 
endure it still. There is the fear lest till the heaven; 
be no more the dead will not wake. There is heard the 
ery of man who believes himself the victim of an order, 
in which there is indifference to his lot. There, too, 
is heard the ery of man, not doubting himself only, 
but doubting his God. For what if man is but the 
sport of a Being “ who breaketh him with breach upon 
breach, and runneth upon him like a giant?” All 
the tragedy of human life is spread before us not in the 


tender light of a peaceful day, but in the fierce glow of 
fire. No one need expect to find an answer to hts 
problems in such a book, but every man may find in 
that poct, kis own spokesman and interpreter, and he 


may even discover that he is not where he was before 
he read it. No man can ever be quite the same again 
after he has read the Book of Job or The Divine Comedy ; 
but we do not cease to put the old questions when we 
put them down. 

If we are compelled to put questions and never to 
have them closed, this is an important fact which we 
must take into account in our whole scheme of things. 
Man must clearly be a being who is disciplined by asking. 
Human life must be one in which question and answer 
have their part, and also question and no answer. There 
must be a place in the discipline of man for the endurance 


of silence. Whatever peace may be his, it must be the 
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peace which can be known in the centre of a life still 
troubled by unanswered questions. 

If life is considered as a process of education, this fact 
becomes in some degree intelligible. The questions of a 
class are as essential as the answers of a teacher. It 
has been said that the Scriptures contain some answers, 
which await the putting of the right questions. The 
answer is only an answer to the mind which rightly 
seeks. Ask, and it shall be given you. In the same way 
the good teacher is not prepared to dictate answers to 
a listless class ; he waits for the question. If this human 
scene is a school, we can understand why we must ask. 

But there is a difficulty which an unclosed question 
raises. Granted that in such a discipline asking is 
necessary, is asking without a final answer necessary ? 
Must we find a value in questioning by itself? 

It is not enough to call in a new world beyond death, 
and to regard the answer as postponed. If the question 
cannot be answered till then, what do we gain by our 
premature questions and our long-continued conflict ? 
There must be some qualities to be won by the dauntless 
seeker who will not give up his quest. 

This, in Rupert Brooke’s poem, was the prayer of the 
Pilgrims halted around the fire by night after moonset, 
that God would grant them 


“to travel still 
Over the plain, beyond the hill, 
Unhesitating through the shade 
Amid the silence unafraid, 
Till, at some sudden turn, one sees 
Against the black and muttering trees 
Thine altar, wonderfully white 
Among the Forests of the Night.” 
This would seem to be one answer to the soul of man, 


THIRTY 


By JAN STRUTHER 


NE should always, when wishing, remember the 
Monkey’s Paw. A week ago, suspended in that 
delicious limbo between early morning tea and getting 
up, I thought what a satisfying view I had from my 
bedroom window and how nice it would be to lie and look 
at it for a week. There was no particular reason why I 
should not have done so: but we humans are slaves to 
habit, inveterate Britishers in the cosmic Bush, for ever 
punctiliously hauling on our threadbare dinner-jackets to 
keep at bay the demoralizing jungle of the subconscious. So 
I got up to breakfast as usual and took the ferry over to the 
Harbour, which is riddled with influenza, to buy a ring-bolt. 
Helped by the heightened if slightly distorted perception 
of fever, I now know that view by heart; in a Kim’s 
game I think I could score 100 per cent. ; and I find that 
its beauty consists almost entirely in the variations 
played by light upon a theme of four colours—green, 
ochre, grey and white. 

The frame is a low-silled white-painted window about 
four feet high by two-feet-six wide: but so flat is the 
country that from pillow-level four-fifths of the picture is 
sky, and the whole landscape is contained in a space no 
bigger than thirty inches by ten. In the immediate fore- 
ground is a corner of the toolshed roof, its old chipped 
slates no more and no less grey than a pigeon’s breast. 
Beyond that lies a patch of soft, smooth, vivid green, 
striped broadly light and dark with recent mowing ; in the 
middle of it, on a slim white post, waves a white three- 
cornered pennon. I have heard a theory that this is part 
of the Third Green, It is not: it is a piece of striped 
green damask stretched over a tambour frame, with an 
embroidery needle stuck ready in the middle. But there 
is no sense in arguing. 

Behind it is a sandy hazard; the turf which surrounds 
this is rougher and shot with russet moss. Then, clean 
across the picture, runs the narrow grey road which leads 


— 
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destined to ask and seek and knock, and disciplined by 
his search, and yet condemned to have some questions 
left unclosed. He may still come upon that altar white 
against the black and muttering trees. Not knowing 
why the innocent suffer, or what is the meaning of evil, 
or how his will can be said to be free, he can still have 
a vision of God. He can bear the unfinished character 
of his life, if he can be sure that God is with him. 

Like Job he can endure the long watches of the night 
if he knows that there is a God who needs him. Like 
the Psalmist, he can say “ nevertheless I am continually 
with Thee.” 

There is no simple solution of this human life. It is 
at once a life of pilgrimage and of peace ; a life homeless 
and always at home; a life devoted to a God, whois 
hidden and revealed. The wisdom of man is not to be 
found in a vain attempt to live in another world such as 
he would have it, but accepting the conditions to enter 
into the darkness. He may find that “the lands where the 
great mists lie are the lands where the great rivers rise”; 


““ In God’s real teaching of us”? (wrote Dr. F. J. A. Hort, one of the 
wisest of men), ‘asking and receiving, seeking and finding are in. 
extricably combined. No truth is vital and fruitful to us at which 
we have not laboured ourselves. There is no disguising the doubt 
and difficulty which beset our enquiries; but that is part of our 
appointed trial; to fly from them to a supposed oracle is only a 
cowardly shirking of the responsibilities which God has laid upon 


us.” 


There we must leave the whole matter. In the acceptance 
of his lot with all its incompleteness, man will fulfil his 
true purpose. He will not cease to put the old questions: 
even while he knows that he can never find the last 
answer on this side of death. It belongs to the genius 

of this life to endure its uncertainties, 
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from Rye to the Holmstone. It is bordered by weather- 
worn split-chestnut fencing, grey in some lights, pale-gold 
in others, along the foot of which the grass grows rank, 
coarse and brilliant ; and somewhere near the left-hand 








edge of the picture the road-menders have left a low grey 





hummock of granite chips. 

Behind this, again, lies Pound Field—a flattish arbitrary 
trapezoid of reclaimed marshland. Here, on a tussocky 
green drugget worn so threadbare in parts that you can 
see the sandy stage beneath, is performed a non-stop 
ballet of rabbits and lambs. It reaches its height in the 
morning and the evening, but impromptu ensembles are 
liable to take place at any hour of the day. The rabbits 












tend to keep upstage, near the sandy outcrop. Their 
brown-on-green arabesques are intricate, swift and 





apparently without meaning. One minute the whole 
corps will be motionless, almost invisible; the next, as 
at the striking-up of an orchestra, the field will be alive 
with them, white scuts twinkling, furry flanks flashing 
from fawn to sepia as, in their weavings and wheelings, 
they catch or lose the sun. The lambs, for the most part, 
stay near the footlights. They are completely mass- 
produced and completely adorable. The dazzling purity 
of their colouring, the warmth and softness of their tex- 
ture, the engaging ungainliness of their shape, the blend 
of valour and helplessness in their movements, the gay nit- 
wit innocence of their faces—only an ogre could resist this 
battery of attractions. They curl round and doze becom- 
ingly in the sun; spring up, alarmed at nothing, and suck 
vigorously with ecstatic ripples of the tail; leap into the 
air for no good reason, coming down with a sweet ridicu- 
lousness on all four feet at once. And among them, slowly 
cropping, grey, bulky and torpid—the Philistines in 
Carnaval, the Customers in the Boutique Fantasque—move 
their mothers, the sheep: awful reminders of what 
eventually happens to charm without character. 
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Along the back of Pound Field runs Coneybank Wall : 
along green-and-tawny ridge about fifteen feet high, pitted 
and pocked with a labyrinth of burrows. At the foot of it 
stand three brownish-grey hen-houses, and here the white 
motif is carried out by the farmer’s Leghorns, stalking 
and scratching incessantly up and down the wall. 

Beyond the wall there lies a two-mile stretch of marsh- 
land, foreshortened on my window-frame to about 
a quarter of an inch. It is hardly more than a blur to 
the naked eye, but memory can piece it out with detail. 
And finally, beyond everything. is the isiand. It is not 
really anisland any more, except during floods. But it goes 
by that name, and it has many of the endearing qualities 
of an island. It rears its two hundred feet above the 
surrounding Marsh as proudly as though they were two 
thousand. It varies in distance from one mile away, 
when you can count its cottage windows, to twenty-five, 
when you can barely discern its outline. Very often, 
especially at the beginning of a scorching day, it is not 
there at all. It stands to us for height and for mystery : 
it is all the hills we have to lift up our eyes to. 

These are the main outlines of my picture; but it has 
its incidents, mostly in the key of white. At daybreak 
seagulls fly inland and brandish their double scimitars over 
the Marsh; the horizontal sun, pouring westward across 
the levels from the Holmstone, floodlights the under side of 
their wings to an unreal brilliance. Later comes a young 
greenkeeper carrying a very long, supple, tawny cane : 
he swishes it all over the circle of dewy grass with deft 
half-moon strokes, sending up a shower of diamondy 
drops at every movement. It looks to me the perfect 
way of spending a fine morning: they have the 
espiéglerie to tell me that it has something to do with 
worms. About twenty times a day, in the middle distance 
between Coneybank Wall and the Island, a pearl necklace 
is drawn smoothly across the picture. Sometimes you 
can see the neat toy train to which this is attached ; 
sometimes only the necklace is visible, hanging softly 
on the still air. At seven-fifteen p.m. the up pearl neck- 
lace from Rye coincides with the down pearl necklace 
from London. They pass each other plumb in the middle 
of my picture, just above the middle hen-house. 

That is all, I think: except the tall toppling cumulus 
clouds which dawdle along the horizon like heavy galleons 
languishing in light airs. And the ice-cream man on his 
white box-tricyle, who is forgiven for his jarring modernity 
because he fits in with the colour-scheme. And the post- 
man, who is forgiven for anything. 

Down the side of my picture runs its sound-strip, 
beautifully synchronised. The lambs bleat, the gulls 
mew and skirl; the mowing-machine and the bumble- 
bees compete lazily for the title Spirit of Summer; the 
cuckoos, in these treeless levels, manage to retain the 
scarcity value which they so quickly lose in the Weald. 
And as for the larks . . . They began, as I remember 
well, in January, and they have not stopped singing since 
except during a few negligible hours of darkness. They 
contrive somehow to be exquisite when one wants to listen 
to them and, unlike the cuckoo, inaudible when one 
doesn’t. It is surprising that no poet, so far as I know, 
has ever called them “ air-borne carpenters *’ or some such 
euphuistic name : for all their sounds are those of delicate 
joinery, heard from a long way off and given musical 
timbre. They drill, they file, they saw, they twirl their 
sweet ratchets all day long, building God knows what 
invisible scaffolding of delight. 

But I doubt if this would sound well ina poem. Better, 
perhaps, to say that their fragile bines of song climb 
all day up unseen hop-poles, so that the whole air is 
laced with tendrils of music and the Marsh is turned 
into an ethereal hop-garden, whose harvest no hands 
can pick, nor oast dry. Perhaps this is just as well: 
for it would be a rere, heady and dangerous draught. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


HAT things we tell the young on their school speech 
days! Not that the young believe us: or at least 
they did not when I was the young. But I remember 
that we were usually flattered by the distinguished prize- 
giver, told how much better were our chances than those 
which our mothers had enjoyed, and how we must, 
therefore, show ourselves worthy of them when we came to 
play our parts in the world. I see that distinguished 
prize-givers are still at the old game of flattery. Mr. 
Lloyd George, for instance, has been telling a Southwold 
girls’ school that theirs is practically the first generation 
to receive any education worth having, that the girls’ 
schools founded during the reign of Queen Victoria 
(a period which he described as “ prim and grim’’) 
were stuffy young ladies’ seminaries, with incompetent 
staffs, inadequate recreation and hygiene, and, for 
only instruction, piano-playing, drawing, gentility, Jane 
Austen, and expurgated Shakespeare. These academies, 
said, he, had a horror of education for girls, thinking it 
turned them into repellent blue-stockings. Roedean, 
Wycombe Abbey, St. Andrews, St. Leonards, Cheltenham, 
and the High Schools started by the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company, had called their pupils (according to 
him) not girls but young ladies, and turned them out 
into the world unlettered and unfit for life. I presume 
that he included the Oxford and Cambridge women’s 
colleges, founded in the 1870’s, under his ban, since it 
was so often for these that the schools of which he thinks 
so ill prepared their pupils. If the young persons whom 
he addressed possess grandmothers, mothers and aunts 
who have been in their time Victorian wranglers and 
classics, it is to be feared that these ladies may chasten 
the pleasure experienced by their descendants at being 
thus addressed as the first of their kind. So far as I 
understood the newspaper report, Mr. Lloyd George 
seemed to proceed to say that the improvement he had 
noticed in the position of females in the world was due to 
the recent war. The number of circumstances attributed 
to this tragic but not unprecedented disaster is most 
remarkable. It has, as we perceive if we read the com- 
ments of our ancestors, after the important wars of the 
past, always been so. 

It is, Iam sure, right to flatter the young. They ought 
to start life with the belief that they are the first of their 
kind, that a new order of being has somehow miraculously 
emerged, quite different from any which went before it. 
Did each generation know how like it was to that which 
preceded it, it might, looking upon its parents, renounce 
hope forthwith. It might say, “ If they were like us when 
they were young, we shall, we fear, be like them when we 
are old; and what a dismal fatality would that be! ‘But 
here is a distinguished statesman come to tell us that, 
before the war of which he was Prime Minister and which 
he guided to a successful conclusion, everything was 
quite different and nothing like so good. He says we are 
better than our parents and our grandparents, that 
Granny Smith at Roedean and Granny Jones at Newnham, 
and Doctor Great-Aunt Jane, in spite of all their exami- 
nations and lectures and degrees, really learnt nothing at 
all, which is what we have always suspected when we have 
conversed with them. Very good; we shall now have an 
answer when they tell us we spell badly or that our 
quantities are false. They do not know ; their education 
was pre-war.” 

If their ancestors are kindly, they will let the pretty 
buds have their day, knowing how soon the time will 
come when their own education will be dismissed by 
distinguished visitors presenting prizes to their children 
as “ hopelessly pre-revolution.” 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Ballet 


Russian Ballet at Covent Garden 

Bal, the latest novelty of the Russian Ballet, presented 
Massine with a number of difficult problems, over which 
he had no initial control. He was given music by Ricti 
that can accompany movement but that is toc empty ever to 
suggest it, and costumes by Chirico, striking to look upon 
but so architectural in their whole conception that they are 
a negation of movement. Yet with this unpromising start 
he has succeeded, where no one else could, in constructing 
a complex piece of truly brilliant craftsmanship, full of rich 
invention that surprises and dazzles, though it can never 
yeach the emotions. A series of rapid dances and frenzied 
movements resolve themselves into the most unexpected 
patterns ; the triumphal chariot. the aereplane, the staircase, 
the couch, so that his dancers become bricks, bars and bolts 
at his bidding. Individuals count for but little, though 
Toumanova emerges in the one personal dance of the ballet, 
and gives it her own inimitable stamp. 

A minor error was to maintain the illusion that there is a 
story to tell by a complex scenario in the programme, which 
fortunately is the only place in which it actually exists. 

Contes Russes this season is definitely less good in execution 
than last year though individually much fine work is done. 
Grigorieva as The Swan Princess is not yet fully equipped 
technically for the most difficult dance before the curtain, 
so superbly created by Tchernicheva. Yct for all her short- 
comings, she makes a success and fully merits the réle. She 
has the grand manner, she can contro! her great beauty with 
a poise rare in a youngster and she knows how to keep her 
audience at a respectful distance. To remedy her faults 
will be the work of a few months. In Présages this same 
dancer gives an individual interpretation of Part 1. Action 
that is not only well done, but that shows a deep understanding 
of the content of the music. 

In Contes Russes one can see why the corps de 
balict has come in for so much criticism. It is the 
system that is largely Today dancers as 
a background for one outstanding star no longer exist. 
Their development is hurried on fer economic reasons. and 
they are taught to express themselves, while they should still be 
learning the alphabet of the barre. Later they attain regard 
not by examination but by making themselves noticed, which 
implies being different. Today the perfect corps de ltallet 
is almost an impossibility outside of a state-supported 


responsible. 


institution. 

Tatiana Chamié makes a terrifying Kikimora, both her 
acting and musicality being outstanding, Danilova excels in 
character as in classical, and Shabelevsky is the most remark- 
zble Russian dancer since Bolm, peerless both here, in Prince 
Igor, as the coachman in Petrouchke and an Ivan in Aurora, 
His dancing is not merely clean, it is gay, and daring almost 
to danger point. In the miming of more subtle réles there is 
still much ground for him to cever. 

Union Pacific improves with its seeond season and its 
change of cast. Jasinsky net only dances his introductory 
sclo supremely well, but with real meaning, and ushers in the 
action that follows on the right note. Massine’s own barman 
is still the gem, but no longer so completely isolated. Baronova 
has worked up her Lady Gay to Mae West dimensions, and 
Zorina, as the Mexican, is an admirable foil. 

This ballet is an authentic piece of Americana; the gambler’s 
Cance, for instance, is not merely fine choregraphy, it is fine 
characterization in which Massine has avoided the dangers 
of being too literary. The weakest portion is the finale with 
its too obvious satire, but that also is a translation of actuality. 
I have by me a photograph of the original scene. The col- 
laboration between composer, artist and choregrapher is 
closer here than in any recent work. 


It is with pleasure that one notes the work done this season 
in Jess spectacular parts by Lipkovska, admirable in character 
work—together with Platoff she saved the grand manner in 
the Aurora ensembles—and Volkova, Tchinarova, Razoumova, 
ill three strong, capable artists. 


ARNOLD L,. HASKELL. 





The Cinema 
“The Bride of Frankenstein.” At the TivoliimAbyssinia,” 
At the Rialto 

Poor harmless Mary Shelley, when she dreamed that she was 
watched by pale, yellow, speculative eyes between the curtains 
of her bed, set in motion a vast machinery of bogus horror, a 
wilderness of cardboard sets, 6f mouthing actors, of sound 
systems and trick shots and yes men. It rolls on indefinitely, 
that first dream and the first elaboration of it in her novel, 
Frankenstein, gathering silliness and solemnity as it goes; 
presently, I have no doubt. it will be colour-shot and televised ; 
later in the Brave New World to become a smelly. But the 
one genuine moment of horror, when Mrs. Shelley saw the 
yellow eyes, vanished long ago; and there is nothing in The 
Bride of Frankensiein at the Tivoli to scare a child. . 

This is not Mrs. Shelley's dream, but the dream of a com- 
mittee of film executives who wanted to go one better than 
Mrs. Shelley and let Frankenstein create a second monster 
from the churchyard refuse, a woman this time, forgetting that 
the horror of the first creation is quite lost when it is repeated, 
and that the breeding of monsters can become no more exciting 
than the breeding of poultry. In a prologue to the film Mrs, 
Shelley tells Byron and her husband, who has been writing 
poetry rapidly by the fireside, that she has imagined a sequel 
to her novel. ‘* To think,” says Byron, “ that this little head 
contains such horrors.” 

But it is unfair to Mrs. Shelley to include the old school tie 
among the horrors in her little head. Baron Frankenstein 
wears it with his Harris tweeds, and his school crest is embroi- 
dered on his dressing gown. Mr. Colin Clive acts the part with 
a sturdy old Rugbeian flavour (** This heart won’t do,” he 
says to a rather scrubby fag, ** fetch me another ”’), which was 
more suitable to Journey's End than a Gothic romance. This 
is a pompous, badly acted film, full of absurd anachronisms and 
inconsistencies. It owes its one moment of excitement less 
to its director than to the strange electric heauty of Miss Elsa 
Lanchester as Frankenstein's second monster. Her scared 
vivid face, like the salamander of Mr. De La Mare’s poem, her 
bush of hardly human hair, might really have been created by 
means of the storm-swept kites and the lightning flash. 

It has been a week, as far as fiction is concerned, of the 
second-rate and the transient. The Glass Key, at the Plaza, 
unimaginatively gangster, end No. More Women, at the 
Empire, slickly ‘* problem,” though brightened by the acting 
of Mr. Charlie Ruggles, have come and gone and call for no 
comment. The best film in London is Abyssinia at the Rialto, 
the finest travel film I have seen, made by a Swiss expedition 
and explained in an admirably plain commentary. Here is 
the last mediaeval state in all its squalor (the flies swarming 
round the eyes and nostrils as though they were so much exposed 
meat in a butcher's shop), its dignity (the white-robed noble- 
men flowing into the capital followed by their armed retainers, 
the caged symbolic lions, and the Lion of Jud2h himself, his 
dark cramped dignity, his air of a thousand years of breeding), 
its democratic justice (the little courts by the roadside, on the 
railway track ; the debtor and creditor chained together ; the 
murderers led off to execution by the relatives of the mur- 
dered). This film, alas, may prove the last record of an 
independent Abyssinia. It leaves you with a vivid sense of 
something very old, very dusty, very cruel, but something 
dignified in its dirt and popular in its tyranny and perhaps more 
worth preserving than the bright slick streamlined civilization 
which threatens it. I don’t refer particularly to Italy, but to 
the whole tone of a time whose popular art is on the Jevel of 
The Bride of Frankenstein. 


In the Suburbs and Country 

Wings in the Dark may be sentimental and improbable, 
but it is as exciting as it is naive. Miss Myrna Loy is well 
worth seeing as a ballyhoo airwoman ; she is one of tie few 
actresses who can act tenderness. Here she is saved at the 
end of a disastrous Atlantic flight by the blind inventor of a 
mechanical pilot. 

Car 99 is more competent and more conventional. A quick 
exciting crime film, .it misses. the level of the classical Paul 
Muni films or even of G Men. These were social criticism, as 
well as entertainment. GrawAM GREENE. 
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Music 
A Weill Operetta and a Celtic Opera 


Wiru Peace on everybody’s lips and War in the air, an operetta 
satirizing the activities of armament firms, diplomatic 
conferences and dictatorships might well catch public favour 
as opportunely as did Cavalcade in 1931. But, whatever 
his faults, Mr. Coward has, besides the flair for anticipating 
public taste, the ability to cater for that taste agreeably. 
He coats the pill of his satire with abundant sugar, an 
ingredient that has in the past not figuied in the recipes of 
Herr Kurt Weill’s drab confections—the Dreigroschenoper, 
Anna-Anna and Mahagonny. But, however much one might 
dislike their wallowing pessimism and their humourless 
pretentiousness, it was impossible to deny that these pieces 
had, at least, an integrity which might almost be called 
artistic. They presented with a crude realism the ugly side of 
life and they have a certain value as historical documents 
of the spiritual degradation of Germany in the years of 
defeat. 

In A Kingdom for a Cow Herr Weill has sacrificed integrity 
to popular appeal, and, if integrity seems an odd thing to 
ask of an operetta, the answer is that this particular specimen 
has a serious purpose and that the lapse would have mattered 
less if attention had been distracted from it by amusement 
and by competent performance. Brightness and wit are the last 
qualities to which Herr Weill can pretend. His music drones 
its way through the mire with a despondency that surpasses 
the bluest of Blues. It acts like a wet blanket on what promised 
to be an amusing satire. He seems to have felt the need of 
gaiety, which he could only supply by borrowing the common- 
places of musical comedy or by setting a male chorus bawling 
with a factitious cheerfulness. His score is obviously the work 
of a skilled craftsman, full of clever touches of instrumentation, 
and it was played in a way that made its quality clear under 
Mr. Muir Mathieson’s direction at the Savoy. 

Across the Strand at the Lyceum Theatre was being played 
a new opera by a young English composer. It has come off, 
the victim of poor performance. It is of no use to talk about 
public apathy towards English opera, unless it is attractively 
produced and distinctly sung. Jernin deserved a better fate 
and I hope it may yet have one in the future. For, even 
through a production that reached the lowest imaginable 
level, the quality of the opera shone clear. Mr. George Lloyd 
has an instinctive feeling for dramatic music, and if this opera 
is really the product of his eighteenth year, as I have been 
told, it shows a precocious talent that would a century or 
more ago have won him instent fame. It is his misfortune 
to have been born in an age and in a country where such 
things are apt to pass unrecognized. 


Although it is called a Celtic opera, Ternin has none of that 
vapid, twilit sentimentality that too often passes for artistic 
symbolism among the Celts. It is a fairy legend told with 
a direct vigour derived from Latin examples. But, if the 
procedure is sometimes reminiscent of Verdi, the debt is 
certainly not in excess of what may reasonably be allowed 
to a young composer, who shows in other respects plenty of 
individuality. Jernin is by no means flawless. It is loose in 
construction, both musically and dramatically, and there are 
some missed opportunities. The second act, much the best of 
the three, cries out for a big ensemble to crown its climax—I 
mean an extended movement for soloists and chorus—and some 
of the incidents, for ixstance the hero’s reappearance in this 
scene, might be made dramatically more effective. Mr. Lloyd 
has not solved the problem of musical dialogue satisfactorily. 
He is apt to set a single sentence to a melodic phrase that 
suggests a sequel, and then gives another such phrase, which 
does not continue the first, to the next singer. The process not 
only cheats the ear’s expectation, but results in disjointedness. 
These are minor and remediable flaws in a work that shows 
a strong gift for musical characterization as well as a remark- 
able ability in the handling of large forces in wide and sweeping 
movement. If the composer and his librettist can tighten 
up the strings—I would suggest cutting all that happens 
after Iernin has returned to stone, for of all characters the 
* understanding "> woman is the most boring—the opera 
ought, given a good performance, to make a real success. It 
Was obvious enough that the audience at the Lyceum liked it 
enormously. DyNeLey Hussey. 


Tricentenaire de l Académie 
[D’un correspondant francais] 


Paris a eu, la semaine derniére, thonneur de recevoir Ics 
personnalités les plus marquantes dans le domaine des lettres 
et des sciences. Ces sommités de lesprit répondaient 4 
Pinvitation que leur avait adressée l’ Académie francaise pour 
la commémoration du troisiéme centenaire de sa fondation. 

La cérémonie inaugurale fut consacrée au culte du souvenir. 
A la mémoire du cardinal de Richelieu, fondateur de Villustre 
Compagnie, on célébra un service religieux dans la chapelle 
de la Sorbonne, ot, sous le tombeau de marbre sculpté par 
Girardon, repose le corps du prélat. Les premiers rangs de 
la nef étaient occupés par les membres de l’Académie et 
par ceux des trois autres classes de l'Institut. La présence 
des nombreux délégués d’académies étrangéres conférait ’ 
cette assemblée, en raison de la qualité hors pair des assistants, 
un é€clat tout particulier. 


Pour la deuxiéme journée, Académie fran¢aise et ses 
invités se réunirent au Louvre, dans la salle des Cariatides. 
Cette visite commémorait le geste qu’eut Louis XIV, en 
1672, en faveur de la Compagnie, qui ne possédait alors 
aucun domicile fixe, en lui octroyant au palais une salle 
quelle occupa jusqu’ & la Révolution. C’est au cours de 
cette seconde séance que le Ministre de Education nationale, 
apportant aux ~ Immortels > lhommage du gouvernement, 
magnifia Vesprit de continuité dont avait fait preuve 
l' Académie frangaise pendant les trois siécles de son existence, 
au milieu de tant de bouleversements et d’événements de 
toutes sortes. L/’orateur adressa ensuite le salut de Paris 
et de la France entiére aux délégués étrangers, qu'il qualifia 
de appellation de “ représentants les plus grands des plus 
grandes académies du monde.’ M. Gabriel Hanotaux, 
directeur de l' Académie francaise et auteur de [Histoire de 
Richelieu, retraca alors tes origines de la Compagnie en un 
rarcourci historique extrémement vigoureux. 

Vers 1626, neuf amis, tous épris de littérature, avaient 
formé une sorte de cercle intime qui se réunissait dans Ia 
maison de Conrart, secrétaire du roi, maison située dans la 
rue St. Martin. “La, écrit Pellisson, dans son Histoire de 
UAcadémie, ils sentretenaient familiérement, comme _ ils 
eussent fait en une visite ordinaire.’ Dés qu’il fut instruit 
de l’existence de ce club, Richelieu s’'avisa d’en faire le noyau 
de la société lettrée qu'il révait depuis longtemps de créer. 
Son projet devint vite une réalité. L’année suivante, en 
janvier 1635, Louis XIII, a linstigation de lentreprenant 
-ardinal, accordait & la jeune Académie ses lettres patentes, 
qui ne furent enregistrées par le Parlement qu’en 1637. 

Quant au but poursuivi par les membres de la nouvelle 
institution, voici comment le dépeignit M. Hanotaux : 
* L’Académie francaise, dit-il, a ¢té établie par le cardinal 
de Richelieu pour la surveillance constante et autorisée de 
cette faculté qui est le propre de Thomme: Tlexpression. 
Les considérants de l'acte royal qui la crée lui donnent le 
mandat * de rendre le langage francais non seulement élégant, 
mais capable de traiter de tours les arts et de toutes les 
sciences.” 

Dans lesprit du fondateur, les moyens propres 4 atteindre 
ce but devaient consister en la rédaction d’un dictionnaire, 
d'une grammaire, d'une rhétorique et dune poétique. Ce 
vaste programme ne se trouva exécuté qu’en partie: seul le 
dictionnaire fut immédiatement mis sur le chantier; = il 
devint la principale occupation de la Compagnie. Depuis 
1694, date de la publication de la premiére édition, cet 
important ouvrage a été constamment revu et adapte aux 
modifications apportées sans cesse dans le langage soit par 
les découvertes scientifiques toujours de plus en plus nom- 
breuses, soit par la disparition de locutions tombées cn 
désuétude. Si, pasmi les autres travaux projetés a Torigine, 
la rhétorique et Ia poétique sont demeurées dans le néant, 
la fameuse grammaire si longtemps attendue a vu_ le 
jour en 1933. On sait la controverse é¢rudite qu'elle n'a 
point manqué de soulever, avec une fougue par instants 
épique. Mais, impassible 4 Ia louange comme a la critique, 
rAcadémie n’en s pas moins conservé le prestige séculsire 
qu'elle doit sans doute beaucoup moins 4 son oeuvre collective 
qu’au talent individuel des quarante élus qui siégent sous sa 


coupole. R. L. V. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Litter 

There is a by-law, adopted by most County Councils in 
England, which is not only “ honoured in the breach” but 
also unknown to most of those who disregard it, as to those who 
desire to see it regarded. The following is a quotation from 
the by-law : 

““No person shall (A) place or deposit and leave on or in (a) any 
highway or roadside waste, (6) any common, village green, park, 
recreation ground, or other open space to which the public have 
access for the time being, or (c) any tidal or other water in or 
abutting on any such highway, roadside waste, or other place 
aforementioned, any glass, china, earthenware, tin, carton, paper, 
or other refuse or litter, so as to affect, or tend to affect, injuriously 
the public amenities of such highway, roadside waste, common, 
village green, park, recreation ground, open space or water.” 

* * * * 
Green “ Litterature”’ 

Personally, and in regard to a particular Common much 
defaced by litter, I could find no one to tell me whether the 
County Council had adopted this law or not. <A direct letter 
to the County Council was courteously answered, and both 
pamphlets and posters sent; but the curious comment was 
made that the council did not themselves put up such posters. 
This implies that they take no steps to see that the by-law 
is observed. It is not observed, and prosecutions are virtually 
unknown. Now very neat litter notices (containing “* green 
thoughts ” on a green background) are in existence. They 
may be seen for example on the North Devon coast near 
Woolacombe. I would make a suggestion. Let such a neat 
and salient notice be standardized and adopted—preferably 
by the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. Let 
local councils and private wardens of beauty be encouraged 
to set these out at what may be called litter centres. They 
would be a valuable form of what Lewis Carroll in his punning 
days used to call litter-ature. A few well-advertised prosecu- 
tions would help. Standard receptacles for litter, on the 
Dutch model, would be of service in many places, 

* * * * 
Negative Lords 

The places that suffer most are the Commons. Now of 
recent days there have come into existence bodies known as 
Conservators, a word taken perhaps from Theodore Roosevelt's 
great campaign for national ‘‘ conservation.” These conser- 
vators, however, are merely advisory. They are country 
wardens, without authority. Their attempts — in Mr. 
Churchill's idiom—to ginger local authorities or Lords of the 
Manor generally fail altogether. It seems to many people that 
the Lords of the Manor, of whom the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners are the most important, totally and consciously omit 
to take any steps, except the affixing of an occasional notice, 
to preserve the amenities of the Commons. <A dry and cold 
non volumus (not a non possumus) is, in my experience, the 
stereotyped answer. Does a Lordship of the Manor (which 
has a high and sounding feudal sound) entail no obligations ? 
My own experience as chairman of a body of conservators 
suggests that the answer to the question is held to be in the 
negative. 


The Royal 

The Royal Agricultural Show takes place this year at New- 
I attended it many years ago in the same place ; and 
the crowds were the biggest I ever saw at any agricultural 
event ; and their numbers pointed to one great merit in these 
shows: they bring the town into connexion with the country. 
The rural show is often a failure, economically and perhaps 
psychologically, though last year the exuberant patriotism 
of Suffolk men and women—from Mr. Clark downwards— 
made the show at Ipswich perhaps the best in the annals. 
Incidentally, it may be ventured that no counties or shires in 
England are more county-conscious and conscientious than 
Suffolk and Sussex, Suffolk in agriculture and Sussex in its 
literature. Even at Neweastle, which is the best possible 
centre for the characteristic breeds of the North, the Suffolk 
sheep will exceed all others in number. One of the features 
of the Show, on the mechanical side, will be the exhibit of 
rubber tyres, which begin (especially again on the light soils of 
East Anglia) to drive out the iron rim on farm carts and other 
machines. Even some of the tractors have pneumatic wheels. 
It is found in general that the draught is lightened, by a very 


* * * * 


castle. 





high proportion, even on heavy land by the use of air and 
rubber. As for our gardens we shall soon quite surrender iroy 
rims, especially for our water-carrying tubs. 






* * * * 


A Flycatcher’s Choice 

On the walls of a cottage well decked with the climbing 
plants they love it has been the habit of a flycatcher to build 
year after year. The selection of the place was regarded as a 
family tradition. Then, to the grief of the cottagers the 
tradition was broken. For two years the garden (which js 
beautiful and very cottagy withal) has had no tree-creepers, 
It was feared that a third barren year was in prospect, but the 
birds were only belated. They came late (even for this bird, 
which is one of the latest migrants), and they nested, not only 
in the same climber but in the same nest. The two-year-old 
home was actually renovated and is now full of youngsters, 
The event is entirely new in my experience. Some of the 
bigger birds, of course (notably raven and buzzard) use one 
nest over a long period. One pair of ravens known to me keep 
two nests close together and use each in alternate years, 
Small birds behave differently ; and for a bird with so de- 
structible a nest as a flycatcher’s to return to so olda structure 
is more than unusual. Perhaps their lateness made them feel 
in a hurry. 




















* * * * 





An Old Nursery 


Some ornithologist has, I believe, been asking for evidence 
on the use of a nest for a second or third brood. Even this is 
not common, indeed, is rare, except with the swallow tribe 
and some of the birds that live in holes. In one old house 
that I inhabited there was every year for many years a tit’s 
nest in a crack between the wood of the window frame and 
the brick ; and I could never see that the old material was 
removed, though some of it presumably must have been. 
In some of the sanctuaries it is the custom to clear out old 
nests because they occupy desirable sites. One loses something 
by taking this precaution, for old nests are often popular 
with other animals. Bees, mice, weasels, and stoats and 
even bats—to quote my own experiences—will all use them, 



















* * * * 


A Wren’s Adventure 

Again, a nest built but not used by the first architect has 
been one of the curiosities of this year’s garden. A robin 
built on a bank very early in the year; but its optimism 
wilted ; and no eggs were laid. Two months and more later 
a wren observed the wasted effort and converted the open 
nest into a dome, laid some ten eggs and hatched as many 
young. While they were still in the ugly stage, a romping baby 
rolling down the bank dragged out the nest ; and the young 
lay scattered and the house in ruins. Hands, much clumsier 
than the wren’s beak (the neatest beak in the list), replaced 
the nest and the young. The wren was undisturbed and 
continued to feed her family assiduously ; but the house never 
recovered. The bird did not, like the wasps, repair the damage, 
and it has been quite hard work putting back the young 
who tumble out. The work has been worth while. Some of 
the family at any rate are now fit to fly. 
























* * * * 


Lilies at the R.H.S. 

The fortnightly shows of the R.H.S. grow better and 
better, and more and more popular; and the first July 
shows will be of particular interest. They will represent a 
very definite endeavour to extend the vogue of the lily. 
The variety is now immense, but many gardeners seem 
to have fears of attempting their growth, due perhaps to 
fear of the lily disease which so often avoids the madonna 
lilies of the cottage garden to fall upon the plants of more 
elaborate beds. Many lilies may be called friendly flowers ; 
they delight in close association with other plants. In one of 
our best country-house gardens they are associated with 
heaths ; and the old standard view seems to be corroborated 
that many lilies like their feet in the shade and their heads in 
the sun. This accounts perhaps for the great perfection of 
the madonna lily in cottage gardens which, as a rule, are 
crowded with plants. We can increase our lilies without 
sacrificing a single existing plant. W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THE SPEcTATOR.] 


THE PEACE BALLOT 

[To the Editor of Tur. Sprcrator.] 
Sin,—The interesting results of the recent referendum, 
which you discussed in a leading article last week, do not, 
it seems to me, entirely justify your comment that “* foreigners 
will know for certain where Great Britain stands,” nor that 
we have proclaimed ourselves ‘‘ an area where a war policy 
can have no currency.” Surely, Sir, we have done the 
opposite. Is not the meaning of collective security that 
there shall be a common preparedness for war ? 

Let me say at once, however, as one who has often (and 
I hope mistakenly) been called a war-monger, that the Ballot 
has done a great service by bringing the distinction between 
peace and pacifism into the light of day. In my view, the 
voting discloses a great uneasiness with regard to the respon- 
sibilities of this country as a member of the League of 
Nations. In London, for instance, a district which must 
have been well covered by newspaper publicity and by the 
enthusiasm of 35,000 voluntary workers, 29.3 per cent. of 
the voters filled in the ballot form: that is, 3,814,753 did 
not do so; while in regard to the crucial question of military 
sanctions (5.C.) out of the 1,580,848 voters there were 385,886 
Noes and 808,969 Abstentions. I submit that these figures 
show not a wholehearted but a half or quarter-hearted 
support for the policy in which the promoters of the Ballot 
believe. 

Taking the figures for the whole country, the answers 
to 5.C. were 6,784,368 in favour of military sanctions, and 
4,774,797 against (including Noes, Abstentions, Doubtfuls, 
Christian Pacifists). Aceording to Mr. Walter Ashley about 
half of those given ballot papers voted: therefore about 
11,500,000 did not do so, and (taking the electorate as 
38,500,000) another 15,500,000 remained ignorant of, or in- 
different to, the referendum. I do not wish to discount the 
importance of the vote of 6,784,368 people who are prepared 
to shed their blood in defence of the League of Nations, but 
we should not remain blind to the significance of the fact that 
more than two and a quarter million people were definitely 
against military sanctions and that, for various reasons, 
29,000,000 other people expressed no opinion. 

Lord Cecil was reported as saying that “the votes given 
were a fair sample of the opinion of the whole electorate.” 
In that case, since 41.4 per cent. of the answers to 5.C. were 
either No, Doubtful, Christian Pacifist, or Abstentions, 
there are 15,939,000 persons in this country who either have 
no faith in the League of Nations or who are not prepared 
to back that faith by deeds. True, on this basis it has 
22,561,000 whole-hog supporters, but that does not alter 
the fact that there are nearly sixteen million people of con- 
trary opinions. 

Lord Cecil feels that hesitation to support the League by 
military sanctions is ‘largely due to misunderstanding.” 
In that case, the sooner the various Peace Societies set about 
enlightening the electorate as to the promises towards other 
members of the League of Nations which we are bound to 
keep, the better it will be for the security of this country 
and the world at large. Anyone who tells us that we are 
averse from war is wasting his breath. What we want to know 
is how best to preserve peace. Is it to be by isolation, or 
by a whole-hearted support of the system of collective security ? 
Both these policies demand preparedness for war, yet there 
would seem to be an alarmingly large number of people— 
say 5,000,000—who are either cranks, as the Prince of Wales 
said, or who expect that someone else will do their fighting 
for them. 

Let us be clear about one point. 
to institute an International Police Force in the near future, 
we should still have to take a big share in its maintenance. 
Whatever certain pacifists may say to the contrary, soldiers 
are not hired assassins: they will not conquer and die save 
in a cause in which they believe, and in which they have 
the support of their countrymen and countrywomen. If we 
do know where we stand as a result of the Peace Ballot (which 
I doubt) and if our position is that we must honour the 


Even if it were possible’ 


covenants into which we have entered, then, since another 
war would engage the energies of a large part of the popula- 
tion, and since we must be ready for such a contingency, the 
League of Nations Union and other similar bodies should 
exercise all their powers of persuasion, all their cloguence 
and enthusiasm, in converting the country to a policy of 
military preparedness. They should foster that discipline 
and ardour amongst the young and old of both sexes without 
which League sanctions cannot at present become effective ; 
and, for some years at least, while the war threat hangs 
over Europe, they should have the courage of their convictions, 
and advocate universal military service. Whether they will 
succeed in convincing the isolationists is doubtful, for I 
imagine that amongst those who did not vote many millions 
abstained in the belief that they had a better, because a 
more practicable ideal. However that may be, the extreme 
pacifists remain a formidable body in our midst, and a danger- 
ous one, for they render any kind of security more difficult. 
I hope Lord Cecil and his followers will tackle these “‘ idealists ”’ 


forthwith.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Yeats-Brown. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE 
NEW DEAL 
[To the Editor of THe Spectaror.] 
S1r,—I think the writer of the leading article in The Spectator 
of May 3lst, entitled “The Blow to the New Deal,” was 
under some misapprehension concerning the recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court that declared the 
National Recovery Act unconstitutional. As he says, 
the Court did hold that Congress had no right under the 
federal Constitution to delegate legislative authority to the 
President (or, through him, to private trade associations). 
But the decision went much farther. It added that Congress, 
itself, had no such power to regulate conditions of labour, 
as that body claimed under the inter-State commerce clause 
of the Constitution, on the ground that they affected articles 
handled in inter-State commerce. This important aspect 
of the decision, of which your writer apparently was not 
aware, invalidates his assumption that ‘“ Another procedure 
theoretically possible would be to take the codes seriatim 
and pass all their provisions through both Houses of Congress.” 

I realize that the full text of the Supreme Court’s decision 
probably was not available to the writer of your article and 
that the summary upon which he relied may have been 
faulty. But The Spectator is so careful in its comment upon 
American affairs, that I thought I would take the liberty 
of calling your attention to this misconception. What the 
Supreme Court did, of course, was to rule that the federal 
government had no such authority to regulate business under 
the Constitution as the present administration had assumed. 
According to the Court, these particular regulatory powers 
reside with the several State Governments. The astonishing 
thing about the whole experiment, from the point of view of 
most authorities upon American constitutional law, is that 
the administration should ever have supposed the Constitution 
would be stretehed to sanction any such departure from 
our federal system of government. It was no accident that 
all nine of the Supreme Court justices joined in this 
adverse decision. 

The impression that I have received from British comment 
upon the N.R.A. decision is that it generally tends to ignore 
the essential differences between a unitary and a federal 
system of government. The temptation to compare the 
powers of the central Governments of Great Britain and 
the United States, when writing for British readers, is natural 
enough, but nowhere have I seen any adequate attempt made 
to explain the important difference in the problems created 
by the mere size and variation of economic conditions in this 
country. So far in the United States we have proceeded on 
the theory that a large measure of governmental authority 
must be vested in the individual States, as the best method of 
meeting our particular needs. It may be that this theory 
should now be modified, in view of mechanical invention and 
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economic development. But since the present theory is written 
into the federal Constitution, the high degree of centralized 
control implied by the National Recovery Act can only be 
achieved within the framework of the American system by 
amending the Constitution.—I am, Sir, yours, «&c., 
Henry C. HaskELt. 
The Kansas City Star, Kansas, Mo. 


SCIENCE UNDER SUSPICION 

[Yo the Editor of Tue Srectrator.] 
Str,—One could hardly expect the uneducated to draw a care- 
ful distinction between the pure scientist on the one hand and 
the inventor and the mechanic on the other, but one might 
expect this distincticn from the artist, the philosopher and the 
cultured man generally. But it often means that not only the 
vulgar but also the literary and educated view of the scientist 
is of a mechanic who bears to the pure scientist the same 
relation as a jazz band conductor does to Beethoven. In his 
review of Mr. Heard’s book in your last issue, Professor Joad 
says that the ultimate object of the scientist is to make himself 
superfluous, paving the way for the philosopher and the artist. 
May we not have an explicit acknowledgement that the pure 
scientist of the present day is both natural philosopher and 
artist ? 

The purest scientist cannot, of course, evade the charge 
that some of his discoveries may ultimately be exploited by 
commercial or militarist interests ; but are scientific discoveries 
really responsible for the unpleasant features of this century ? 
Big guns, bombs and aeroplanes owe almost nothing to pure 
science and the cinema owes very little. An analysis will 
show that the magnificent engineering technique which 
characterizes our age owes very little to twentieth-century 
science, though, of course, the engineer will snap up an aid 
wherever he can. Even poison gas is due to the elementary 
chemistry of the nineteenth century, and with luck the Chinese 
might have produced chlorine as well as gunpowder. The 
natural philosopher may well hope that humanity will have 
put its house in order and abjured war long before the Rela- 
tivity Theory and the Expanding Universe have a military 
application. 

Professor Joad suggests that the cinema and the radio are 
in part responsible for that rejuvenation of mind which makes 
continental dictatorships possible. But are either of these 
instruments of propaganda really to be compared with a rigor- 
ously controlled Press, and is the present German mass men- 
tality any more homogeneous than our own in 1914-18, when 
the infant cinema amused us with Charlie Chaplin and Pearl 
White, and the radio was still unborn ?—-Yours faithfully, 

Blackheath, R. V. de R. Woo.ey. 


THE CHURCH AND DIVORCE 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
srr,—Apparently Mr. Lindfield did not read my letter before 
replying to it. I never referred to the question of remarriage 
in church after a divorce, and for the purposes of my argument 
I assumed that the Church was not subject to the civil law 
of the land. I confined myself to protesting against a 
member of the Church of England who has married again 
after a divorce, being, for all intents and purposes, ex-com- 
municated according to the taste and fancy of his parish 
priest, especially as such ex-communication was expressly 
prohibited by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 19809. If 
any parish priest has power to ex-communicate a practising 
member of the Church of England in defiance of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, I should like to know what ecclesiastical 
authority ecclesiastical law can have.—Your obedient servant, 
E. S. P. Haynes. 
9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 2. 


PEACE LITERATURE AND THE POLICE 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.|] 
Str,—Is this a Fascist country ? Last Saturday at the 
Air Pageant, the police hustled me away from the public 
road where I was distributing Peace literature for the Society 
of Friends; and I was detained unti! I handed over all my 
leaflets. A girl also had her books snatched out of her hands 
by a policeman and her name taken. The police claimed 


—= 


that they were under orders to stop our work and behaved 
offensively without provocation.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
6 Guilford Place, W.C. 1. 


A. H. W. Strokes, 


THE FORCE OF CONVENTIONS 
[To the Editor of Tue SPecrator.] 
Sirn,—In your “News of the Week” in the last issue, 
writing of the foolishness of the argument that nations at 
war do not abide by conventions, you say that even in war 
no country wishes to put itself palpably in the wrong. You 
seem to forget that any country which has signed the Kellogg 
Pact (practically every civilized country in the world) would 
already have put itself in the wrong by resorting to war 
at all. It would therefore not be likely to stop at putting 
itself a little more in the wrong by adopting unrestricted 
submarine warfare or any other means that suited its purpose, 
—Yours faithfully, Cyrit C. BARNARD, 
University of London Club, 21 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S MUSIC 

[To the Editor of Tre Srecrator.] 
S1r,—The writer of the delightful article on “‘ Other people’s 
Music,” has done well to draw attention to what is really only 
one particularly aggravating form of a prevalent craze. 
The rage to be considered ‘* music-loving,” or “* artistic ” or 
* advanced ” or “ internationally minded,” is really a camou- 
flaged form of mental laziness. It involves the suppression of 
one of the supreme privileges of human _ personality—the 
sense of discrimination and the power of choice which should 
accompany it. To mix everything up together in the name 
of peace or of education or of art is to turn the world into an 
immense second-hand shop. Such a world will no doubt be 
a marvellous place for experts in search of stranded master- 
pieces, but the tragedy is that the larger and more variegated 
the shop becomes the less chance there is that there will be 
any experts left capable of judging its contents with intelligence 
and good taste. Thus, in the end, as in the Chelsea street, 
there will be something of everything for nobody—except only, 
of course, the gifted authoress of your article.—Yours faith- 
fully, 


Evian les Bains. Lucie A. ZIMMERN,. 


PLANNED EMIGRATION 
[To the Editor of Tur SpecTator.] 
Sir,—As one who has been officially interested, for a number 
of years, in matters relating to the administration of the 
Poor Law and the problem of unemployment in Wales, I 
should like to support the general contention of Mr. Ammon, 
in your issue of June 14th, in regard to the subject of planned 
emigration. I have long been convinced that a well-conceived 
plan of emigration by communities would materially affect 
the position in the valleys of South Wales, where the exhaus- 
tion of the earlier coal measures, the use of oil in the navies 
of the world, the extension of electrical power and the closing 
down of iron and steel works have all combined to produce 
the present industrial depression in the South Wales coalfield 
and consequent excess of workers. These men are as fine a 
body of workmen as can be seen in any part of the world and I 
believe they would welcome an opportunity of emigrating to 
a new country under the British flag, if they could go in 
large parties from the same districts and be settled together 
in their new homes. But it is clear that their new vocation 
would have to be, in the main, the reclamation of hitherto 
untilled land for the purposes of agriculture and its allied 
industries. It must be remembered that though these men, 
where they have worked at all—and unfortunately there are 
thousands of young men who have had no work since leaving 
school—have been colliers and iron and steel workers, many 
of them came into the coalfield from the rural districts, and 
even those who were born in the industrial districts are mostly 
descended, a generation or two back, from the sturdy peasant 
class and have probably an agricultural bias. In the western 
part of the South Wales coalfield indeed it is not uncommon 
to see colliers who are also small holders, just as in the quarry 
districts of North Wales many of the quarrymen are small- 
holders. The excellent work done in the allotments in recent 
years has also tended to familiarize colliery and other workers 
with the tilling of the soil. 
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Mr. Littlejohn, in your issue of June 21st, comments on 
Mr. Ammon’s letter and points out, as an Australian, that 
there may be unemployed men and women in the Dominions 
also. That, of course, may be unfortunately true, but I 
would respectfully suggest that the planning together, by our 
own Government and that of the Australian Commonwealth, 
might meet both problems. As I understand the position, 
there is a flocking of men to the towns in Australia and the 
other Dominions, just as there is in our own country. But as 
those who are advocating the resumption of emigration which 
was stopped after the War envisage the situation, planned 
emigration would mean the opening up of new territory by 
pioneer communities who would be producing, for their own 
sustenance, most of the commodities that are essential for the 
support of life. Such a plan would embrace our own unem- 
ployed and those of the Dominions. 

I cannot help feeling that unless we get to work, without 
further delay, in the formulation of plans of this kind there 
will be serious social disintegration in South Wales. But 
there is also the other serious factor of the gradual severing of 
the links that bind us to the Dominions and Colonies which 
have been established by the tenacity and power of our own 
people in the centuries that have gone by.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, JAMES EVANS, 

General Inspector for Wales under the 
Ministry of Health (retired). 


THE MYSTERIOUS STORY OF KIONGA 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 

Sir,—How many of the 11,000,000 who voted for the League 
in the Peace Ballot know that there is in Africa a little corner 
of former German colonial territory which ought to be 
administered under a League Mandate, but isn’t. 

‘In Article 22 of the League Covenant, which is also 
Article 22 of the Treaty of Versailles, it is laid down that 
those German colonies and territories which ‘‘ as a conse- 
quence of the late War ” passed out of Germany’s possession, 
should be placed under the tutelage of a Mandatory. In 
order to facilitate this, it was further laid down in Article 119 
that ‘“‘ Germany renounces in favour of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers all her rights and titles over her 
overseas possessions.” 

Thus at one stroke of the pen, the Treaty of Versailles 
placed all Germany’s overseas possessions in the hands of 
the Allied and Associated Powers. Only a part of the 
Cameroons was left outside this arrangement—the part 
ceded to Germany by France in 1911 and 1912 which under 
Article 125 was handed back to France in full sovereignty. 

_ Yet there is another little bit of former German territory 
which has somehow managed to get handed back to a previous 
owner in full sovereignty, although by Article 22 it ought to 
have been placed under a Mandatory. Its name is Kionga. 
If you look at the map of Africa you will find just south of 
the Rovuma river a promontory named Cape Delgado. The 
Rovuma river forms the boundary between Tanganyika 
Territory and Portuguese East Africa. WKionga is the name 
given to the district between the Rovuma and Cape Delgado. 

Kionga originally formed part of Portuguese East Africa. 
Germany recognized this in a treaty with Portugal signed 
in 1886. Later, however, the Germans occupied Kionga 
thereby gaining control of both sides of the mouth of the 
Rovuma. In 1894, there was an exchange of notes between 
the two countries in which Portugal agreed that Kionga 
should be regarded as part of the German colony of Tan- 
ganyika. 

When the World War broke out, Germany was still in 
possession. During the fighting, Great Britain captured 
Tanganyika and Portugal re-occupied Kionga. In the peace 
negotiations, Portugal claimed that Kionga had been illegally 
seized by Germany and that in signing the Note of 1894, the 
Portuguese Government had only yielded to force majeure. 
But although the Conference of Ambassadors appears to have 
accepted this argument, nothing was said about Kionga in 
the Treaty of Versailles. Consequently, by Article 119 
Kionga became the legal property of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers. 

As far as can be ascertained, this is the legal position of 
Kionga today although in actual fact Portugal is exercising 
full sovereignty over the district. 


About a year after the Treaty of Versailles was ratified, 
the question of Kionga came before the League Council. 
At the twelfth session, held in Paris in February, 1921, there 
was a discussion which is reported in the Minutes of Feb- 
ruary 22nd as follows : 

“Mr. Balfour referred to a difficulty which had arisen in respect 
of the mandated territory in German East Africa. The Portugues® 
Government claimed a portion of territory at the mouth of th® 
Rovuma river which had been seized by Germany before the War. 
The British Government wished to restore this territory to Portugal 
which under the Treaty of 1891 between the two countries (i.e. 
Great Britain and Portugal) claimed all territory south of the river. 
The Council accepted this suggestion.” 

What legal authority the Council had for accepting this 
suggestion is not clear. Portugal had ceded Kionga to 
Germany by the exchange of notes of 1894—three years 
after the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty. The district had passed 
out of Germany’s hands “ as a consequence of the late war,” 
and so had become the ‘property of the Allied and Associated 
Powers in accordance with Article 119 of the Versailles 
Treaty. 

Possibly the Conference of Ambassadors had a legal right 
to hand the district over to Portugal as Mandatory. But it 
is diflicult to see how the transfer in full sovereignty could 
be made by Britain as Mandatory of Tanganyika or how the 
Council could have “ accepted this suggestion.” Yet that is 
the only “ deed of transference ” the writer has been able 
to trace after most diligent inquiries. 

Kionga is only a little bit of a place, some 400 square miles 
in extent. This is somewhat larger than the whole land 
area of the Caroline and Marshall Islands which are under 
Japanese Mandate in the Pacific. But apart from its size, 
it would be interesting to know just how Kionga managed 
to escape the net of the Mandates system. 

Of course, if the above is a complete record of what hap- 
pened, Portugal at present has no legal title to administer 
KXionga in full sovereignty, and it would then be the Council's 
duty in accordance with Article 22 of the Covenant to arrange 
for Kionga to be put under a Mandatory forthwith.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


109 Lonsdale Road, S.W. 13. GopFrEY LIAs. 


THE GROUP THEATRE 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Our attention has been called to a comment made by 
your reviewer, Mr. I. M. Parsons, on the recent production 
at Canterbury ‘of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s new play Murder in The 
Cathedral, which refers obliquely to the Group Theatre and to 
Mr. Rupert Doone, one of its directors. Without associating 
ourselves with Mr. Parsons’ criticism, we should like to make 
it clear that neither the Group Theatre nor Mr. Doone person- 
ally was connected in any way with the Canterbury production 
of Mr. Eliot’s play.— Yours faithfully, 
OrMEROD GREENWOOD, 
Organizer, the Group Theatre, 
9 Great Newport Street, London, W.C.2. 


The Dolls 


I rounD them lying on the shore, 

Sweet shapes, pearl-lipped and crescent-eyed, 
Night after night their hands implore 
Pathetic mercies at my side: 


They offer in a dark delight 
Their gentle suicidal charms 
And reach into my secret night 
With pale and terrifying arms ; 


They sigh into my secret mind 
Wild words half uttered, half unsaid, 
And when I dream of death I find 
Small tears of glass upon my bed. 


They are the children of desire. 
They live on fear. They are my deep 
And buried thoughts with eyes of fire. 
They are the furies of my sleep. 
FREDERIC PROKOSCH. 
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Primitive. 


By E. E. 


In this remarkable book, a welcome addition to Messrs. 
Kegan Paul’s ** Histories of Civilization,” the distinguished 
Helsingfors professor sets forth the views on comparative 
religion at which he has arrived after thirty years of study. 
He has a double claim on the attention of his fellow-workers 
in this inexhaustible field. He has, as his most comprehensive 
bibliography shows, left scarcely any important books or 
papers on the subject unnoticed (though curiously enough I 
do not observe in it the names of Malinowski or Elliott Smith). 
But he has also investigated at first hand the ideas of certain 
obseure Finno-Ugric tribes, and has spent no less than six years 
«mong South American peoples. The value of such personal 
contacts needs no emphasizing. It has, for instance, made 
Professor Karsten quick to detect the difference between the 
superficial observer and such close and conscientious students 
as Howitt of Spencer and Gillen. It also enriches the book 
with many new facts which he has himself collected. Here 
I would specially mention the description (page 212 sq.) 
of the way in which the South American medicine-man is 
trained for his exacting profession. 

Before going further I may touch on a few small points 
which disturb one’s enjoyment of the book. I see no mention 
of a translator. If the English is Professor Karsten’s own, 
it is a proof of his linguistic powers: if it has been rendered 
into English, some fault may legitimately be found. Such a 
phrase as “exercises comprised by the general term of 
asceticism ”. (page 223) ought not to have been passed ; 
‘incarnation by a deity ” (221) does not say what it means ; 
“the body of the victim was attributed with an intrinsic 
power ” (267) sounds strangely in our ears. A little more 
care, again, might have been taken with foreign names. We 
are better acquainted with Thor than with Tor: we know 
Gortyn or Gortyna but not Gortynce (100); Tanagrce should 
be Tanagra: and the Greek form of the Semitie Beth-el 
(stone-dwelling of a spirit) is Baitylos or Baitylion and cannot 
form a plural Baitylioi (123). Hieros nosos (172) is peculiar ; 
thysia (260) appears to be treated as a neuter plural; and 
the Greeks said sphagia, not spagia. These, however, and 
other trifles, can easily be corrected in a second edition. _ 

One looks, of course, with special interest to discover 
Professor Karsten’s opinions on the half-dozen main questions 
which divide anthropologists. First, are we to take the confused 
polytheistic conceptions of savages as cases of degeneration 
from a primitive monotheism ? Must we hold, with Andrew 
Lang and Father Schmidt, that original man was possessed 
of a lofty cult and creed, which has been corrupted into 
the low and crude customs ‘and beliefs of’ barbarous races, 
and from which even civilized nations have not entirely 
freed themselves ?° On this, Professor Karsten speaks with 
no uncertain voice: he. belongs to the evolutionary or pro- 
and here, I believe, he has the vast majority 
of his coadjutors with him. His arguments, though briefly 
put, seem to me conclusive. 

This leads to another’ question, Are there any known 
tribes which have developed, or retained, the conception of 
one Supreme Being ? - Here 
has taught him caution. He knows how easy it is for the 
missionary, in the very act of putting the question, to suggest 
the answer: and he knows that many a tribe has been 
remarkably quick in acquiring ideas from travellers or more 
advanced neighbours. He _ therefore cross-examines — his 
witnesses with care. E. H. Man, for example, discovered a 
supreme, moral and immortal deity among the Andamanese, 


gressive school ; 


Professor WKarsten’s experience 





Rafael Karsten. 


The Origins of Religion. By 
12s. 6d.) 


(Kegan Paul. 
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Theology 


A later investigator found two, entirely non-moral, which 
turned out to be the two monsoons. In like fashion, a Supreme 
Deity disappeared from Tierra del Fuego. 


Again, there are often extraordinary likenesses, both in 
between widely-sundered peoples, 
between Egypt and Mexico, for instance, or between Samoa 
Are these to be ascribed, as they were by 


custom and in myth, 
and Greece. 
Tylor, to the tendency of humanity, when it reaches 

certain stage of culture, to express itself in the same way, 
or do the creeds and rituals pass from land to land, like a 
sort of Black Death, by a slow process of transfusion ? There 


are some who would even trace the whole civilization of the 


world to its source in the Nile, whence in time it spread to 
Babylonia, to Greece, or actually to Polynesia. Here again 
Professor Karsten has his answer. He cannot deny that 
legends and stories may thus transmit themselves. As 
Lang showed long ago, it is impossible to believe that the 
tale of Jason and Medea should have arisen spontaneously 
in fifty different countries ; 
have been hit on independently in three hundred and sixty. 
But he holds that the ease is quite otherwise with ritual 
and forms of worship. These, he thinks, are specially stubborn 
and tenacious; tribes are slow to welcome a‘foreign cult, 
and very jealous of the integrity of their own. 

There are certain points on which Professor Karsten is 
likely to meet perhaps more searching criticism than on 
those I have mentioned. He will have nothing to do with 
the ** animatism ” of Dr. Marett and others, whom he accuses 
of employing too ‘‘ deductive *” methods. By this is meant 
that a tree, for instance, is conceived not as the abode of a 
spirit, but as living like ourselves; as a child, when it hits 
the door that ‘has hurt it, thinks of the door as a person, 
and not as a thing possessed by a demon. This “ animatist ” 
stage, says Dr. Marett, precedes the “animistic” stage 
which Tylor and his followers regarded as “* primitive.” 

Against ‘** preanimism ”’ Karsten sets his face. He is an 
“animist.””, When (it is usually late in human history) 
men ie the sun, they do not exactly worship it, nor 
do they think of it as he; they are adoring the spirit in it. 
Not that there is no magic in religion. The spirit, like 
man himself, can be controlled by spells and incantations ; 
worship constantly takes the form of a magic ritual, and the 
priest tends to become a sorcerer. 

I cannot so much as refer to a tithe of the points of interest 
in this book. Professor Karsten is no fanatical adherent of 
any single theory. As the title seems to hint, there are 
many “ origins”’ of religion. Vegetation-spirits he’ reduces 
to a secondary place, and the celestial bodies, as we have 
seen, do not enter the Pantheon till a later date. So far as 
I can judge, if he regards any influence as more important 
than others in the creation of deities, it is reverence for the 
dead, and specially for the dead ancestor. Here he may 
scem to be approaching the view of Herbert Spencer; but 
as might be expected, he is more cautious and discriminating. 
The reverence is often hard to mark off from terror; but 
Professor Karsten draws a most interesting distinction. You 
may revere your dead parent, as you may have loved him 
when alive; but you hate and fear the spirit which killed 
him, and which is conceived as still inhabiting him. It is 
against this spirit that you take your precautions, disguising 
yourself, putting on strange garments, turning the corpse 
round and round that it may not know the way back to the 
house, scattering sharp flints on the ‘“ church-yard path” 
that it may be lamed before it has gone ten paces. It is for 
the other that you prepare the friendly meal, and it is to the 
other that you pray for help. 





nor can the story of Cinderella 
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The Spending of Leisure 


Tae New Survey of London Life and Labour. Vol. IX: Life 


and Leisure. (P.S. King. 17s. 6d.) 

Ir you compare (as the “ New Survey ” has) London today 
with London forty years ago, nasthes question one of the 
main differences for the working class is the great increase of 
Jeisure and the greatly increased variety of the ways in which 
it may be spent. When Charles Booth surveyed the metro- 
polis between 1886 and 1900, there were no cinemas, no 
motoring, no greyhound racing, no dirt tracks, no dance-halls 
of the modern type, and no wireless. What is more, even if 
they had existed, the masses of the working-class could not 
have found leisure and money for them, as they do now. 

I am not sure whether Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, the Director 
of the new survey, who in this concluding volume displays 
afresh his great gift for putting the different parts of a picture 
into perspective, has done sufficient justice to one of the biggest 
factors in the change. This is the limitation of families. He 
puts in the foreground the reduction in hours of wage-work. 
Between 1890 and 1928 it is reckoned at 17 per cent. for un- 
skilled labour and 12 per cent. for skilled ; and though the 
average distance between home and work is longer than it 
used to be, quicker transport has cancelled the difference in 
terms of time. Now all that is important and accounts for a 
good deal; but it may well be questioned if it is the largest 
influence. At the cinemas 70 per cent. of the attendance is 
feminine, and though there are no figures to measure the pro- 
portion of married women, unquestionably it is high. At the 
dirt-track races it is estimated that women spectators out- 
number men by five to one. Anyone who at this time of year 
meets the daily exodus of pleasure coaches running out along 
the Commercial Road or the Whitechapel Road will, I think, 
be struck by the same thing. Some, of course, carry men on 
“beanos ’ ; but the majority carry women, and among them 
married women of the working class form a large element. 

This side of the matter comes out at the end of the voiume, 
where there are printed some very interesting descriptions 
by working-class men and women of their own lives. Seven 
of the writers are railwaymen, and six are Bermondsey 
housewives. Omitting one of the former, who is unmarried, 
the remaining 12 persons have 23 children altogether—an 
average of just under two per family—and none of them 
has more than three ; moreover, they are in all cases well 
spaced out. Similar families early in the century would have 
run to six or eight living children (with more dead); the 
spacing would have been closer; and the maximum might 
easily have been ten or a dozen. The change has not come 
alone; gas stoves and many other domestic gadgets have 
lightened housework enormously. Reading between the 
lines of the housewives’ papers, you see that they give a good 
deal of time and thought to buying and cooking meals, but 
otherwise have not much on their hands. ‘I do not go to 
any sports meetings or picture theatres,” writes an L.N.E.R. 
shop worker, *“* but I do not prevent my wife from going if 
she so desires.” Just so. 

This is worth emphasizing, not only because the transfor- 
mation of London working-class women from a drudge class 
to a class which often has considerable leisure is in itself to 
be welcomed, but because much of the difference in quality 
between the amusements of Booth’s period and our own 
reflects a feminine influence. Contrast the bibulous and 
sometimes raffish ‘* free-and-easies ”’ of the late nineteenth 
century with the cheap cinemas of today, and you will see 
that the latter differ not merely as catering for a public with 
raised standards of comfort and education, but as catering 
for one predominantly feminine. The change is very much 
in line with those in the contents of newspapers with a popular 
circulation. Even at the ‘ non-vocational” evening in- 
stitutes run for adults by the L.C.C. the women outnumber 
the men by two to one. There are a “ greater number of 
women and girls whose home or other dutic; allow them to 
attend evening classes.” 

Another very marked feature of today is the multiplying 
of recreational facilities for children and adolescents. Forty 
years ago the Boys’ Brigade existed, but boy scouts and girl 
guides did not. The organization of boys’ clubs, too, was on 
a much smaller scale, and those that there were tended much 
oftener to be annexes to the work of religious missions, _Now 


the idea of club organization “ suited alike by its comradeship, 
its self-government, and its games to train the whole boy for 
the part which he has to play in the world” has tended to 
replace the earlier and narrower notion of the club as a ** bait 
to entice the boy to church.” The change is largely attributed 
to the boys’ club work of the university settlements. 

About a third of this volume is given to the darker sidcs 
of Jeisured life—drink, gambling, sex-delinquency, and crime. 
The immense decrease in drunkenness ranks among the 
greatest gains which our generation has achieved. Against 
it may be set a widespread growth of gambling; but the 
**Survey,” while admitting this to be “ certainly responsible 
for a good deal of distress and corruption,” doubts ** whether 
it is so damaging as its extreme opponents declare, or as the 
drink habit was a generation ago.” In regard to sex-delin- 
quency the obvious change has been one rather of character 
than of scale. Commercial prostitution has greatly declined, 
but there has come to be in some quarters much laxity 
towards “* extra-marital sexual relations of a non-commercial 
kind.” But this, we are told, has been ** much less marked * 
in the working than in the middle class. 

It is worth noting that the evidence points to poverty’s 
playing a very small part in the causation of vice and crime. 
The proportion of very poor found in public-houses is ‘small. 
Unemployment increases crime, but “ static” poverty has 
seemingly not much to do with it. The incidence of sex- 
delinquency and crime alike is greatly affected by the character 
of the home ; but it is not a poor home but a discordant home, 
that does the mischief. 

This is a fine volume, and brings to a worthy conclusion a 
great enterprise, which from first to last has occupied an able 
team of workers for about six years. 

R. C. K. Ensor. 


Why Democracy Failed 


The Fall of the German Republic. A Political Study. By 
R. T. Clark. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 

THERE have been many attempts to explain the failure of 
Democracy in Germany, and of them all, Mr. Clark’s is prob- 
ably the best. He has not only a remarkably comprehensive 
and detailed knowledge of post-War Germany, but he is a 
genuine student of politics—of the theory and practice of 
government. In an age whose tendency is to concentrate on 
the economic aspect of events, he firmly and unashamedly 
asserts that Napoleon’s saying, * Politics is our destiny,” has 
not yet been refuted. And although he may perhaps be held 
to have excessively neglected economic happenings, there is 
no other book dealing so exhaustively with the political 
developments which culminated in the triumph of National 
Socialism. 

Mr. Clark is a fanatical believer 
regards the advent of Dictatorship, 


in political liberty. He 
whether Communist or 
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Fascist, as the supreme tragedy. of our times... For him the 
rule of modern Dictators through a one-party State is gangster 
rule and nothing else. Herr Hitler is the supreme political 
gangster, while Mussolini has affinities with a mediaeval 
‘tyrant,’ and Stalin is the apotheosis of a political ‘* boss.” 
The National Socialist Gang has: plunged Germany ‘“ back 
into that savagery from which the .Western World may yet 
live to regret she ever emerged—legal horror, cultural horror, 
artistic horror, moral horror, physical horror.” 

Mr. Clark has a logical mind. Perhaps that is the chief 
reason for his failure to appreciate that the great movement 
which has conquered Germany is not wholly evil. . Moreover, 
as Frederich Sieburg points out in his Defence of German 
Nationalism, the German mind is not rational; it cannot 
even be fully apprehended by rational processes. Thus, 
although the clarity of Mr. Clark’s thought is of great value in 
explaining the reasons for the fiasco of democracy, he does not 
really get down to the root of the matter—which is that the 
vast majority of Germans really prefer the mysticism and 
mumbo jumbo of the Hitler Dictatorship to the most logical 
system of free government which could ke devised. ; 

One of the most interesting parts of the book explains 
how the parliamentary technique inherited from the period 
of parliamentary irresponsibility made strong democratic 
government impossible. The opponents of Democracy used 
to speak of a “ party tyranny.” That tyranny was a very: 
real thing. Before the War the Party committees had played 
a sort of game of scoring bargaining tricks whenever possible. 
As long as they were irresponsible that did not matter. The 
tragedy was that they continued their game when they became 
responsible, and in order that they might the better be able to 
play it they did everything they could to keep the party. 
leaders and the continually shifting personnel of the Republican 
cabinets under their absolute control. Thus it was made 
practically impossible for the German Republic to throw up a 
leader at all; the only real leader was Stresemann, and he 
only retained his power by eschewing domestic politics and 
concentrating all his efforts on Foreign Affairs. Even he had 
to waste a very large proportion of his time in wholly unprofit- 
able bargaining. 

Stresemann is Mr. Clark's hero. He regards him as the only 
great figure in post-War Germany. He has nothing but con- 
tempt for the suggestion that Stresemann’s vision of a pacified 
Europe resting on the unity of Western Democracy was merely 
a screen to cover purely Nationalist aims. He sets down the 
famous letters, whose publication caused such a sensation in 
France, as mere political tactics designed to placate the 
Foreign Minister’s Nationalist opponents. 

But Stresemann’s pre-occupation with Foreign Affairs 

made it impossible for him to devote the necessary attention 
to consolidating the Republic. Mr. Clark feels that.a great 
chance was missed_in 1927-28. The decision of the Nationalist 
party to abandon its fruitless opposition to the “Republic 
and join_a Right coalition made it possible for the first time 
to establish democratic government on a_ solid basis—a 
basis of alternating coalitions representing different political 
tendencies but united in recognizing the Weimar constitution 
asa frame-work for political activity. Stresemann, had he 
had lei isure to reflect on’ domestic politics, would probably 
have appreciated this. But nobody se did. The Right 
coalition was_ broken by the Centre Party committee over 
a matter of minor importance—an education Bill. This 
action was typical of the party committees in ge neral and 
the Centre: Party in particular, which Mr, . Clark regards 
us the evil, genius of the Weimar Republic. 

Mr. Clark has little that is new to say. about the final 
collapse of the Republic and the advent of National Socialism. 
But he makes one point of great importance. In the fateful 
year 1932 there was a real revolutionary movement in 
Germany. .The Communists nright have acted as its. focus 
had they not been paralysed by their Moscow lez idership. 
The Nazis, who had acted as the focus for it during the first 
part of the year, were going rapidly down hill after the fiasco 
of Herr Hitler’s rebuff by Hindenburg on August 13th. Here 
was a real opportunity for the Social Democrats, the first 
since 1918. Had they come out with’a whole-hog Socialist 
programme and shown themselves really capable ‘of revolu- 
tionary leadership: subsequent history -mrght have been 
very different. 5 

Whatever may be the truth of this—and I personally feel 


“ 


that Mr. Clark greatly underestimates the strength of th, 
German middle-class and of what the Communists describe a 
“bourgeois ideology *—there is no doubt that the Socialist, 
preferred to abdicate. The old régime had abdicated ; th 
parliamentary Democrats abdicated; the Socialists abdj. 
cated ; and even the Communists preferred to abdicate ty 


Fascism in the hope of ultimately overthrowing it. The 
testing period for National Socialism has not yet come; 
when the time comes, will it abdicate also ? 


H. Powys GrREENWOop, 


Gone Mad 


I Was Hitler’s Prisoner. By Stefan Lorant. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d) 
1 Saw For Myself. By John Brown. (Selwyn and Blount. 10s. 6d, 
Moscow Mirage. ~ By J. H. Rubin. (Geoffrey Bles. , 10s. 64d.) 
AND still they come! There seems to be no end to the tale of 
human degradation in Europe since the War. Book afté 
book appears with its descriptions of catastrophe, violencé 
outrage and misery. Street-fighting, espionage, political 
crime, terror, starvation and epidemics, prison, concentration 
camp, tortures and summary’ executions—after Ireland, the 
story passes to Russia, then to Italy ; from Italy to Germany 
and Austria. The War was over nearly seventeen years 
and the concentration camp is, after the revolver, ‘the chi 
weapon of so-called civilized gov eriments, ° We live not ing 
civilization but a-jungle. 7 

‘With ‘all this ‘the newspapers make us familiar every day; 
until our’ sensibilities become brutalized ; and in our indignas 
tion we feel the flame of savagery alight in ourselves, ardent 
for violence against the violators. The ‘advantage of narratives 
in book form is that they at least cool us down by detaching 
the particular from’ the general, and by giving “us time to 
reflect. A book like Mr. Stefan Lorant’s account of his 
imprisonment in Germany shows us why Fascism or Nazism 
requires the concentration camp: it is a superb way of 
paying off private scores and—since so many of the follower 
are unemployed or in poor jobs—it is indispensable for 
getting hold of the other fellow’s job, his business and his 
clients. Mr. Lorant was a Hungarian journalist, and it was 
only after weeks in confinement that he found the true reason 
for his arrest. Ostensibly, it was because he had “ Bolshevist 
sympathies *—his was a non-political, picture paper; but 
the evidence brought forward was that he had received a post- 
card from a friend in Russia saying, ‘“* The weather is delightful 
here. Iam reading Marx and Engels so as to be able to under- 
stand the people.” To his answer that he was not responsible 
for the reading of his friends, he received the reply, ‘* No 
decent person could read these books.” The true reason for 
his arrest was that an ex-spy who had served sentence fot 
fraud, Baron von Hahn by name, had had all the staff 
arrested in order to get possession of the paper. It is true 
that von Hahn was arrested later, and still later murdered 
by his fellow-Nazis. 

Herr Lorant’s book is in diary form and records all the 
changing emotions of an innocent man in prison who hears 
beaten prisoners scream in the night, sees men pitched into 
their cells half dead with brutal treatment or cut and bruised 
on parade, and wonders when his own turn will come. But he is 
a moderate and observant man. He records how a clergyman 
went mad and preached a lunatic sermon, or how a prisoner 
and a storm trooper who had ‘been War-time friends rushed 
into each other's arms with joy to the embarrassment of 
everybody, with equal laconic detachment. 

The warders were shocked by the behaviour of the storm 
troopers and tried to protect the prisoners, saying shrewdly 
that if every man was going to ‘take the law into his own 
hands, who kreew when the gaolers would not become the 
gaoled! The book has many interesting cases and portraits, 
many pathetic, humane and horrifying pages, and shows how 


shirt-worship offers long dreamed of opportunity not only tof 


the sadism in human nature but to its greed. The author's 
wife, a Jewess, was also gaoled, and records how women were 
beaten up as well as men. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Englishmen would 
escape such degradation under a Fascist régime. Mr. John 
Brown went to see for himself last year, and. went about 4 
great deal with storm troopers. He found them apparently 
decent men, all afraid of each other—the spy fear—all full of 
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The larger portion of the cost of these 
Fcamps is met by the savings of the Boys 


| os Cheques will be gratefully acknowledged by the London Treasurer 
or 
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GIVE THEM 
YOUR 
RIGHT AWAY 


towards the eagerly anticipated Summer 
Camp. They have the will to be self- 
reliant, but coming as they do from poor 
homes, where their earnings are part of 
the family budget, most Boys are unable 
to save the full amount 1ecessary to pay 
their way. 


Only 10/- to you but 
DAYS OF HAPPINESS TO A BOY 


The average sum required to bridge each indi- 
vidual def:ciency is 10/-—a trifling sum that 
means little to you, but to the Boy it represents 
health, happiness, and a memorable holiday. 
Will you help to make good the deficiency for 
as many lads as possible? 











AT 



















The Boys’ Brigade has been training Boys for 


N some of the dreariest parts of London there are pete! fifty ema It a a — habits 
erin : . - ceverence sc =e: Self-Respect in 
crowds of Bov wh : : ¥ . ot veverence, 1 cipline an e ; p 
4 f ys, ane only opportunity ot * thousands of Boys drawn from London’s poorest 

_ change irom their hemmed-in surroundings is a quarters, helping them to become manly 

holiday in the camps of The Boys’ Brigade. Christian citizens—an honorable backbone of 
Out in the open air near the sea, with good food, i ere shen _— — prorat ling gen 
deni ¢ e i teslthe dieciel - value for nearly three generations. Will you 
good company and healthy discipline, these London not show your goodwill towards it by helping 
Boys revel in days of happiness that help to build this camp appeal? 


manly strength and character. 


themselves. During the winter, training 
under their devoted officers, all are encour- 
aged to put by what they can afford 


will enable 2 will make 10 
‘ Boys to go, Boys happy. 
means camp - life 
joys for 100 Boys. 





the London Secretary, and should be crossed ‘ National 
Provincial Bank Ltd.” 


Please Send your Gift to 


THE BOYS’ 
BRIGADE 


‘Address to: THE LONDON SECRETARY, 
ABBEY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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tales of embezzlement and corruption, disillusioned because 
all the important points in the party programme had been 
dropped, depressed by wages lower than ever, and by the 
fact that the unions were in the hands of the employers—but 
still captivated by nationalism. Among those Socialists who 
had not gone over, the middle-aged were dazed and hopeless, 
but the young believed in the future of Socialism and were 
trying—with. doubtful success, one gathers—to keep their 
underground organization going. Mr. Brown collected his 
stories and information from a refreshing variety of people. 
He is often admiring. And he maintained this attitude of 
seeing things on his own when he went on to Russia, where he 
managed to slip past the sentries and get into an armament 
factory for a couple of hours without being caught. Russia 
depressed him. He has the merit of being a good and uncon- 
ventional observer, and his book, occasional ingenuousness 
and guesswork apart, is a realistic and lively piece of 
journalism, much better than most of the kind. 

Mr. Rubin’s Russia is chiefly of the revolutionary period, 
-when he met Lenin, Stalin and many other figures, but he 
returned in recent years to be disillusioned. The son of a 
Russian revelutionary of the Nihilist days who had fled to 
the United States, Mr. Rubin was an American citizen of 
strong Communist sympathies. He went to Odessa with the 
hopeful plan of opening a Russo-American Chamber of 
Commerce, and had the misfortune to land there when the 
White Army was in command. He successfully concealed his 
sympathies and behaved with the utmost discretion, but 
business rivals soon found a pretext for his arrest. He 
endured the horrors of imprisonment but formed a secret 
revolutionary committee which ultimately came to power in 
that region. His sufferings and success ensured a good 
reception in Moscow. His book gives a very vivid, horrify- 
ing and tragic picture of the period, full of good portraits, 
not the least curious of which is the portrait of himself. 


V. S. PrircHett. 











SMALL 
ACCOUNTS 


The Bank would like to impress upon the 














public that its interests are by no means 
focussed only on ‘big business’. By tradition 
as well as by deliberate policy, the Westmin- 
ster Bank has always aimed at fostering the 
‘small’ account. 

Moreover, there is no sharper line of de- 
marcation between ‘big’ and ‘small’ than 
between ‘white’ and ‘black’; there are many 
greys between, and it has always been good 
business for the Bank to encourage the smaller 


account with confidence in its growth later on. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
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Sad New World 


The New America: The New World. By H. G. Wells. (Cregg 


Press. 2s. 6d.) 



















Mr. H. G. Wells has been enjoying two years of more thy 
usual exhilaration. He was drawing to the end of his Ay, 
biography when it occurred to him that, after forty years 
prophesying, it was his duty to look again upon the ty 
greatest modern State systems and to talk with the “‘ great anj 
strange men” who are directing them. Both Stalin and Rooy. 
velt make a vivid appearance in the Autobiography, but it wa 
evident that Mr. Wells could not rest content with his 193, 
glimpse of the New Deal. He visited America again at th 
end of last winter. In Washington he had another convery. 
tion with the President, while in the capitol and among th 
successors of the first Rooseveltian brain-trust he went afte 
material that would enable him to answer the query, | 
America getting on with the greatjob? The result of his journey 
is this challenging brochure—as lucid and effective a piece of 
exposition as anything Mr. Wells has dene. But it amounts 
to a dismayed negative to his own question. 


To begin with, of course, Mr. Wells cannot avoid makin 
one more reaffirmation of his central article of faith. Hy 
manity must achieve a world-wide mental unity, but! 
is not at present making any discernible advance in that 
direction. To mankind has come in our age a sudden unanti¢i. 
pated flood of power: can the animal produce sufficient intelli. 
gence and morality to control that power, to abandon his 
self-destructive tribalisms, and create a system of worl 
government ? Mr. Wells sees in the history of the past 
fifteen years quite enough to make him fear that Europe is 
after all incorrigible. The Fascist-Nazi countries have shut 
the door upon science and thinking. France holds on to the 
belief that nothing has changed or need change. Russia 
under Lenin was terrible, but its people were inspired by§ 
creative purpose. Russia under Stalin is a dogmatism. But 
Russia will probably astonish the world, and in any cas 
**modernity speaks English or Russian, and it still speaks 7 
English best ”—an admirable Wellsian statement. Our hop li 
then lies in a genuine English-speaking synthesis, upon the 
issue of world peace, since the only imaginable alternative i 
world decadence. At any rate, Mr. Wells assures us, he has 
always had a sense that essential things become plainer to 
him in America. 















If this was still his feeling three months ago, the plainnes 
of those essential things must have been disconcerting by7 
the time he reached the White House. Mr. Roosevelt told\7 
him that the New Deal had at least made the American 
people think, but Mr. Wells was uncomfortably aware that 
they were not thinking in the higher strata. On the contrary, 
he found them ‘“ thinking” through the raucous voices of 
Father Coughlin and Huey Long, although he noted with 
satisfaction that everything was still going on “‘ in an atmo- 
sphere of unbridled public discussion; whatever is done 7 
in America is done with open eyes.” The influence of the) 
new demagogues is ominous enough, but more ominous stil 
to Mr. Wells, and here he is indubitably right, is what the & 
more responsible people are not saying in reply. The olde 
leaders were beaten and silenced by the depression, and 
today ‘‘ over against the raucous voices are the inconsistent 
inexplicit men,” some of whom were running the National” 
Recovery departments, mystically driving both east ani 
west—“ putting the little man on his feet from one bureat 
and shooting him down from another.” Within a few week: 
of Mr. Wells’s Washington interviews the Supreme Court made 
an end of this particular ambiguity, and it is possible that 
if he could have anticipated the judgement on the N.R.A. 
Mr. Wells would have modified to some extent the political” 
forecast to which he was led by the facts of the moment.» 
It is difficult for me to accept his view that an Americal 
form of Fascism is much less likely than a stage of disorderly 
and destructive socialistic activity, for the backers of the 
Coughlins and Longs bear a striking likeness to the men and 
interests that made possible the success of Hitler. But 
no one, I think, who knows the United States, would wish 
to dispute Mr. Wells’s prediction that the country is destined 
to pass through an experience of confused and bitter civi 
strife. 


It is rather strange, by the by, that in glancing at the 
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MARTHA BROWN, ™. 


7/6 


A New Novel by 
VICTORIA CROSS 


One of our greatest English writers, author 
(six million copies sold), 


“Life’s Shop Window” 


(168,000 copies 


sold in England, 500,000 in America), etc. 


The Right Hon. G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking in the 


House of Commons on June 7th, as reported 


| 

| 

of ‘‘Anna Lombard”’ 
June 8th, said: 


n “The Times” of 


“| have been reading a very extraordinary book this week called 


‘Martha Brown, M.P.,’ which | commend to everybody.” 








T. WERNER LAURIE, 


24 WATER LANE, 


LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Jesus 


Prof. C. Guignebert 


(translated by H. S. Hooke, Professor of Old 
Testament Studies, University of London). 


The Observer: 


“Professor Guignebert 
has done, I am convinced, 
an inestimable service to 
the cause of religion and 
humanity in this great 
book on the life and 
thought of Jesus... If 
Professor Guignebert has 
a bias I am unable to 
discover it . . . there is 
everywhere a sense of 
the responsibility involved 





in confronting ultimate 
issues.” 25s. net 
KEGAN PAUL 
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SHELLEY 


A Play in Three Acts 


by 
SIR WILLIAM GOODCHILD 
6s. net. 


> 
by 

AN UNPROFESSIONAL THINKER 
5s. net. 

. is noteworthy as an expression of a lofty faith 
welch frequently rises to an eloquence worthy of its 
great argument.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
SF 


STAGES OF PURSUIT 


by 
ALASTAIR W. R. MILLAR 
3s. 6d. net. 

‘There is much beauty, much excitement of words 
in Mr. Millar’s little volume of poems. He has a mag- 
nificent command of language, image ry and versification, 
he has vigour and he has discipline.’ 

—The London Mercury. 
> 


SARK 


and other poems 
by 
JOSEPH BRADDOCK 
5s. net. 
Braddock has made such a stride forward 
almost a stranger.’ 


—HUMB E RT WOLFE in The Observer. 


——= BASIL BLACKWELL 
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chances for continued freedom of speech, Mr. Wells should 
think that if England were to lose her heritage within twenty 
years, the United States might be safe for twice that period. 
Not one of his American friends would accept that reading. 
And Mr. Wells should not saddle Arthur Balfour with 
“muddling through.’ For that calamitous phrase Lord 


Rosebery alone was responsible. K. RAatcuiFFe 


Swords and Ploughshares 


With Horace Plunkett in Ireland. By R. A. 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 

IRELAND is a difficult country, apt to look askance at those 
who seck to benefit her. She has two eyes, and they seldom 
agree. One may regard the patriot with favour, while the 
other scowls: and any attempt to propitiate the scowling 
eye will not only be unsuccessful, but probably bring a scowl 
to the other as well.. The life of Horace Plunkett was 
dedicated to a single endeavour. He sought the good of 
Irish agriculture, and put into his crusade all the energy of 
a strong, impassioned, and unselfish nature. In return he 
was vilified, met with unceasing opposition, and died with 
his object unfulfilled. These pages of Mr. Anderson tell, 
simply and unpretentiously, the story of a great man. 

The trouble with agriculture in Ireland has been twofold. 
First, though it is undeniably the main industry, and the 
country could not exist without it, it has been starved of 
capital. Second, the farmers, through natural suspicion and 
an exaggerated hatred of anything which by the most violent 
stretch of imagination they could regard as governmental 
interference, have heen always reluctant to co-operate, pre- 
ferring to be poor on their own than to share prosperity 
with their neighbours. Plunkett and his helpers set out to 
make them see the necessity and virtues of co-operation. 
The way was hard from the first, and the attitude of the 
banks did not mzke it any easier. Nothing would convince 
the average Irish banker that a properly recruited and 
economically run co-operative society offered good security. 
The general basis ef co-operation was the unlimited liability 
plan, Choosing their members carefully, admitting only the 
solvent and thrifty. the organizers sougnt~ to - 
number of strictly local groups, all the members of which 
were personally liable for the society’s debts as a whole. 
Small sums, averaging £20 to £25 and never exceeding £50, 
were lent out for approved purposes, connected always 
with the betterment of a member's stock or property. The 
borrower had to provide personal sureties, who were not only 
responsible for the money lent, but also had to see that it was 
used solely for the stated purpose. 

The application of this, the Raiffeisen plan, was of course 
only one item of a complex programme. It is selected here 
as showing how reasonable and how modest were the projects 
Plunkett set before his countrymen. Mr. Anderson gives us 
many details of the long struggle, and many pictures of 
Plunkett's helpers. A. E., riding round Ireland on_ his 
bicycle, has passed into history. Less well known, but in his 
way no less effective, was Father Finlay, of whom Mr. 
Anderson paints a respectful and affectionate portrait. Here 
is one of many stories 

‘The object of the meeting was the peaceful one of starting 
a co-operative creamery. Father Finlay was the only speaker 
available from the I.4.0.S., and he went alone. He found the 
audience sharply divided into two potentially hostile camps, the 
‘ Papishes * on one side of the house and the * Prasbyterians” on 
the other. There they sat, regarding each other grimly and dourly. 
There was nothing to choose between them. Both sides were dis- 
trustful of each other. It seemed certain that if one side were to 
support the project. the other would have none of it. The air 
had to be cleared somehow. : 

Father Finlay began quietly with the observation that it seemed 
strange to him that sensible men who all desired to have a creamery 
should concern themselves*that day about a quarrel which had 
taken place more than two centuries before, between a Dutchman 
and a Scotsman. ‘Can we not,’ he asked, persuasively, * leave 
that old quarrel to be settled between the two protagonists—that 
is, if too great a gulf do not now divide them’? There was a long 
silence; then an ‘ Prasbytarian ’ rose slowly and, looking 
round the room, ejaculated, “ Dod, but the mon’s raight.’ ” 

The two eyes, however, were seldom so readily persuaded 
to see together. It says much for the enthusiasm with 
which Plunkett inspired his followers that they ean be still 
hopeful, as Mr. Anderson is, for the ultimate realization of 
his ideal. ae 


Anderson. 
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Stravinsky’s Memoirs 


Chroniques de Ma Vie. (Paris: 


et Steele. 15 francs.) 


By Igor Stravinsky. Deno’ 
Tue publication (in French) ‘of: the first volume of Igy 
Stravinsky’s autobiography is an event of more than ordinay 
interest in the annals of musical literature. The personality 
of the author, the extraordinarily original and arresting 
character of his compositions, his widespread influence qq 
the whole of contemporary music, and the’ fact that he j 
easily the most discussed and the most discussion-provoking 
composer of the century, have all combined to create 4 
Stravinsky “legend,” and to make his name synonymoy 
with that movement in art which, for want of a better term, 
is generally known as “ modernism.” The precise meaning 
attached to this word will, however, be found to vary cop. 
siderably according to the views of those who use it ; what 
it connotes some people consider a virtue, others a vice 
Stravinsky himself has decided views in the matter, anj 
states them as follows in a passage that is worth quoting 
because it is an example of this composer’s habitual Clean 
thinking on all questions connected with aesthetics : 

“ I am convinced that it is impossible for a man wh 
belongs to his own epoch to grasp fully the art of an earlier epod 
and to perceive. its true signific ance through the veil of out-won 
forms and a vocabulary that is ‘no longer in use, unless he p ssesse 
a lively and sympathetic understanding of the times in which he 
lives, and participates consciotisly in the life that goes on around 
him. For only those who are fully alive are capable of discovering 
true life in what is supposed to be “ dead.”” That is why I think 
that, even from a pedagogic point of view, it would be wiser to 
begin a pupil’s education by teaching him to know contemporary 
things, and then work backwards, by degrees, through history. 

Of what value is the opinion of people who go into ecstasies over 
these great names (‘the pontiffs of art’’) when their attitude 
towards contemporary artists is either one of gloomy indifference, 
or else reveals a marked inclination in favour of the mediocre an 
commonplace ? ” 

The best way of understanding the music of the past, he 
ecntinues, is to realize that 

“composers have, at all times, been confronted with problems 
that are primarily of a specifically musical nature.” 

Here we have the essence of Stravinsky’s aesthetic creedi 
as he says himself elsewhere, in each of his composition 
he has set himself a specific problem to solve, and he has 
always preferred to rely on his own instinct rather tha 
have recourse to established methods of procedure. He 
insists on the necessity of finding an appropriate technique 
to mect the requirements of any given aesthetic. Hene 
that diversity of styles which is so characteristic of the 
Stravinskian oeuvre, and which some critics profess to find 
so disconcerting. 

Stravinsky was born in 1882, and the present volume 
takes us up to 1920. Thus the period covered ranges from 
the early compositions, with an interesting account of the 
author’s relations with Rimsky-Korsakov, his first teacher 
whom he loved and respected, down to the first post-War 
ballets, including Pulcinella. Incidentally it may not be 
generally known that the Sacre was actually conceived 
before Petrouchka was written ; the idea came to Stravinsky 
as he was putting the finishing touches to The Fire Biri 
in 1910, but the first performance of this work which, it 
the words of Jean Cocteau, “* opened and closed an epoch,” 
did not, as everyone knows, take place in Paris until 
May 28th, 1913—a truly historic date in the history o 
music. 

Apart from the interest attaching to the story of the 
author’s life and artistic development, the book is of especial 
value for the glimpses it-gives us of his tastes and opinions, 
some of which may surprise those who consider Stravinsky 
as a kind of musical anarchist, whereas he is, of course, 3 
strict. disciplinarian, a believer in “ order,” an Orthodox 
in religion, and an admirer of “ classics”? such as Glinka 
and Pergolese ; while the music of Tchaikovsky he appear 
to rate higher than that of the famous “ Five.” He believes 
that music has nothing to do with ‘t expression,” but that 
its function is solely to introduce order in things, and especially 
order as between Man and Time, “ for music is the only 
domain in which man can realize the present.” 
is lueidty expounded on. pages 116-118, and if the 
contained nothing else it would be worth reading for that 


alone; 
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MEN & GODS” 
MONGOLIA 


Henning Haslund 





His adventures guiding Sven Hedin across the 
Black Gobi and living among the mysterious 
| Western Torguts make his new book even 
| more fascinating than its famous predecessor, 
“ Tents in Mongolia.” 


| 64 plates 2 maps 


MAN « we MACHINE 


Edited by Hubert Williams, 
foreword by J. B. Priestley 


15s. net 


Personal experiences of workers, economists and 
employers. Contributors include Sir Richard 
Redmayne, Sir Harold Bowden, Will Sherwood, 
| E. M. R. Durbin, Winifred Raphael, etc., and four 
workers, including W. Ferrie and A. Varley. 6s. nei 


THE PLAYHOUSE 


OF PEPYS 


Montague Summers 


An exhaustive study of English drama and stage life 
from 1660-1682. 2Is. net 


ORIGINS o RELIGION 


Professor R. Karsten 


A creat deal of entirely new anthropological material, 
| together with a critical survey of theories of com- 
parative religicn. 12s. 6d. net 


READY JULY I/I/th 


MARXISM & 
MODERN THOUGHT 


The most important contribution to Marxist 
literature to appear in English. A discussion 
of the chief aspects—scientific, historical, 
philosophical, political and economic — of 
Marxism in relation to the present time by 
leading Soviet thinkers. 10s. 6d. net 


ROUTLEDGE @® KEGAN PAUL 
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WALKING 


IN THE 


GRAMPIANS 


By CHARLES PLUMB 


“Mr. Charles Plumb is a classical scholar, a 
poet and an inveterate climber in the Grampian 
Hills, and he has fused into his work the qualities 
of this mental and physical equipment, fine 
prose, imagination, and a loving and detailed 
practical knowledge. . . . | believe ‘ Walking 
in the Grampians’ may well become the classic 
book on the country it covers.” 

R. MeN. S. in The Sunday Times 


With 35 illustrations and maps. 7/6 net. 


Companion to 


WALKING IN THE NEW FOREST 
By JOAN BEGBIE. 7/6 net. 


WALKING IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 


By H. H. SYMONDS. Pocket Edition. 6/- net. 





58 Bloomsbury Street, 


ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE \ 
London, W.C. 1 























DUCKWORTH 


THE BOOK SOCIETY’S 
JULY CHOICE 


GEORGE 
THE 
FOURTH 


ROGER FULFORD 
author of ROYAL DUKES 


Illustrated. 9/- net 





A BOOK SOCIETY 
JULY RECOMMENDATION 


THE DRUCE- 
PORTLAND CASE 
by THEODORE BESTERMAN 
With 4 Illustrations. 10/6 net 


** The Druce case is a Wilkie Ccellins novel in real life 
. a fascinating book.” 
Sytv1A Lynpb in Herper’s Bazaar. 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO. LTD., 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Plato Made Easy 


The Argument of Plato. By F.H (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE are too many books about Plato in the world and it 
is a pity to add to them a book with a title like that above. 
This book, as the author explains in the preface, is intended 
“to serve as an introduction to the thought of Plato by 
way of the argument which persists throughout his writings 
and gradually culminates in a philosophy of life.” But 
surely if we could be given the argument of Plato in two 
hundred pages of English, we could afford to forgo the 
sequel of tackling his thought. 

Professor Anderson’s method is the Hash Method. In 
each chapter he takes a particular heading, such as ** Musical 
Criticism” er.‘ Microcosm and Social Macrocosm,” and 
culls (a deplorable word but a more deplorable practice) 
translated or paraphrased passages from all and any of the 
dialogues, without making clear the context or the relative 
dates (as far as these can be ascertained) of the composition 
of these dialogues, and without discussing the possibility 
that Plato’s thought, whether at different times or in different 
contexts, is not homogeneous. 

A vicious specimen of his method is his defence of Plato’s 
attitude to poetry. After summarizing the thesis of Republic, 
Book X, that the products of the mimetic arts are merely 
third-hand or third-grade entities, Professor Anderson 
shuffles and speaks of * a poet with limited perceptions,” but 
Plato's point is that all poets have limited perceptions. Plato 
is attacking, not bad poetry, but Poetry (see Republic X. 
602B.) But here Professor Anderson, agile with the white- 
wash, has skipped off to the Jon; ‘the poet is a released 
and holy being, aloft upon the wing.” He does not point 
out that even in the Jon the argument is two-edged ; the 
poet is allowed to be * inspired ” (for what that was worth 
to an Athenian) but he is deprived of his traditional glory 
as a teacher. The chapter ends with a still grosser shuffle— 
** Poetry is not to be read ; it is to be lived.” That may or 
may not have been Plato’s meaning, but up to this point 
Professor Anderson had appeared to be discussing the poetry 
that one reads. To have written this chapter properly he 
ought first to have made clear exactly how sweeping Plato’s 
attacks on poetry are. It is no good explaining away some- 
thing until you have let the reader have a look at it. 

The Hash Method could, of course, be used to prove Shake- 
speare a Temperance Reformer; and indeed, if a man is 
going to use a high-handed method, he might at least produce 
an atrocious result. But ProYessor Anderson is anything 
but atrocious. Though not too discriminating in his assort- 
ment of material, unhistorical (negatively) in that he gives 
his novice no information about fifth or fourth-century 
Athens, and uncritical in that he never gives the opposition 
side of a case, he is yet on the whole perfectly honest and 
unoriginal. The book is full of extracts from Jowett’s trans- 
lation and references are given throughout. It will probably 
be highly praised and its eclecticism may stimulate the novice. 
But Plato is not really an author who needs to be shown to 
the children. The children can quite well start on him by 
reading in translation certain of the dialogues complete. As 
for the connoisseurs of Geistgeschichte, they may be a little 
shocked to find a book on Plato which mentions the Py -_ 
goreans only once and Aristotle not at all. 

Louis MacNEIcE, 


. Anderson. 


Roman Holidays 


Twenty-Five Sanitary Inspectors. By 
Club. 1s. 6d.) 

The Spanish Cape Mystery. By Ellery Queen. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Crime at Guildford. By Freeman Wills Crofts. (Crime Club. 
7s. 6d.) 

Wheels in the Forest. By John Newton Chance. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Death of a Beauty Queen. By E. R. Punshon. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Dr. Tancred Begins. By G. D. H. and M. Cole. (Crime Club. 
7s. 6d.) 

Head of a Girl. By Eimar O'Duffy. (Bles. 7s. 6d.) 

The Dear Old Gentleman. By George Goodchild and Bechhofer 
Roberts. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 

A SUDDEN realization of the imminence of summer holidays 

has curtailed a promising column on the stupidity of the 

modern detective, and has given the reviewer pause. Which, 

if any, of these eight volumes could best mitigate the dis- 

comfort of the sunless beaches and wind-swept esplanades of 


Roger East. (Crime 


a, | 







an English summer? A new set of values is clearly needed, 
Crime at Guildford, for example, which would normally 
have headed the list, must now drop a place or two. M, 
Crofts’ methods are thorough rather than sensational, anj 
would probably make small headway against the grea 
Icelandic depression. 

First place as sunshine-surrogate must be awarded t 
Twenty-Five Sanitary Inspectors, whose wildly fantastic plot 
is set, except for one short ad hoc storm, in_ tropical 
sunshine. Mr. East’s books are always entertaining, hi 
ideas fresh. This frolic among the eccentric republican; 
of San Rocco is as light and amusing as its title. Ex-Super. 
intendent Simmonds is coaxed from English retirement to 
become the Republic’s first detective. For headquarter 
he is allotted the disused Ministry of Sanitation. In this 
superfluous edifice he finds the ex-Minister, a Wodehousian 
young Englishman, shaving and making tea. He is enter. 
tained : 



















“In the first flush of enthusiasm, we—that’s the Ministry 

opened up all the drains. Unluckily no one knew how to clow 
them, the vital statistics began to show a very strange curve, and 
the Ministry was axed. Do you have three lumps or two ? ” 
An alliance is formed, twenty-five assistant sleuths, described 
for political reasons as sanitary inspectors, are engaged, 
and the hunt is up. The inspectors, despite a magnificent 
Latin motto, turn rapidly into liabilities, mysteries deepen, 
blood flows, wit crackles, and over all the sun burns down. 

The Spanish Cape Mystery is, as a detective story proper, 
the ablest and most exciting book on the list. Mr. Queen 
is at his very best; ‘his English usage is less eccentric than 
usual, his plot is good, and for once he is scrupulously fair 
in the matter of supplying all available clues to the reader, 
who, poor fellow, is none the worse for occasionally being 
allowed to spot the criminal. 

Mr. Crofts is a sure provider; his technique is so exact 
and verisimilar that the most elementary proceedings— 
measuring footmarks, testing for fingerprints, and the like 
—assume a new and vivid interest. He is moreover the! 
Houdini of alibi-tricksters, first forging impregnable chains 
of corroboration and then stepping out of them quietly, 
Crime at Guildford is not one of Inspector French’s greatest 
cases but it is as readable as any, and it describes a splendid 
new method of obtaining duplicate keys. 

Mr. Chance has opened his detective career briskly— 
perhaps a little too briskly, for after an early sprint he fails 
to stay the pace and finishes lame. Still, his tale of wronged 
village maidens and supercharged Bentleys is full of life 
and easy to read. He should go far, especially if he can 
avoid speeches such as the following, spoken by a rich young 
gentleman of much-described good taste : 

** Let us trot into the den for a soothing drop of real Continental 
coffee to finish it off.” 

The next two books are dull and laboured. Death of a7 
Beauty Queen appears to be Mr. 
published work. One can honestly say that it is superior é. 
to his twenty-eighth, Mystery Villa, but the rate of improve- 
ment is so slow that he will probably need to pass his century 
before he approaches the first class. His writing is turgid, 
and his detective without equal in stupidity. 

Not quite without equal, perhaps, for Dr. 
him close. This misty figure has only begun what may well 
prove to be an interminable series of alleged adventures. | 
This first volume, subtitled “The First Canto of the Pendexter 
Saga,” peters out with the ominous words “* To be continued.” 
In one sense it might well be continued, since little or 
nothing is discovered or determined at its close. The sub- 








stance of the whole book would scarcely fill one of Mr. Queen’s E 





less eventful chapters; the style is cumbersome and the ” 
effect of the whole is foggy : 


“They are but shadows hunting shadows, 
Phantom fish in waters drear and dim.” 





Head of a Girl is intelligent and amusing. Homicidal 
lunatics who kidnap the Home Secretary are always refreshing. 
Recommended to all but Cabinet Ministers. 

Lastly, The Dear Old Gentleman is an almost verbatim 





account of a famous Scottish trial, together with such addi- § 


tional twists and trimmings as the authors have thought 
necessary for novel presentation. The original story is s0 
good that neither fictional “ writing-up”’ nor mid-June 
thunderstorms can spoil it. Rupert Hart-Davis 
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_—————— 


Supposing 
you were 
to say.... 


“As my own holiday is assured, I should like 
to think I was helping someone less for- 
tunate to enjoy the fresh air.” You would be 
doing a great kindness. A rest and a change 
sorely needed by poor overburdened 
while among the children—whose 


are 
mothers, 


cnly playgrounds are the mean, squalid streets— 
there is a great yearning for the wonderland 
of the beach, 


gives a poor sium mother 
and three children a glorious 
fortnight. 


£5 
£1 


will give one week’s restful 
holiday to a poor mother and 


baby. 
Gifts for the Fresh Air Fund 
welcomed by Preb. Carlile, 


C.H., D.D., 55, Bryanston Street, 
London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 
FRESH AIR HOMES 














THE ARYAN PATH 


Vol. VI. prINCIPAL JULY CONTENTS. ‘Noe. ?: 
THE LIMITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS 


D. L. Murray 
PUNISHMENT AND PERSONALITY 
Rev. Gorpon LAanG 


PROFESSORS AND POETS 
THOUGHTS ON DHAMMAPADA 
TSONG-KHA-PA 
REINCARNATION 

ATLANTIS: DID IT EXIST? 


OTHER ARTICLES AND REVIEWS BY: Dr. Ivor B. 

Hart, H. Stanley Redgrove, Philip Mairet, R. L. Mégroz, and 
Helen Bryant. 

£1 per year; 10/- half-year; 2/- single 
copy (post free). 

17 Great Cumberland Place, Marble Arch, W. 1. 


J. MippLeTon Murry 
Hucu TA. Fausser 
GEOFFREY WEST 
GEORGE GODWIN 
PAUL BRUNTON 


Subscription Terms: 
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Edited by LORD GORELL 


ELLEN TERRY: A TRIBUTE 
ICELAND: I. IN THEORY 
THE MAN WITH THE KEY 
TIME IS A DREAM: A POEM 
FLOWER POT END: CHAPTERS VII & VIII 
HEADS IN THE HILLS 

‘GUEST’: A STORY 
A VICTORIAN CHILDHOOD 
UNDER 'THE TURTLE MOON 
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HEATHEN CHINEE: A STORY 
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OUTSIDE: A STORY 
GROWTH: A POEM 
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THE CAMERA 
THAT LAUGHS 
AT 
UNCERTAINTY 


The most easily manipulated 
miniature camera. 

It makes good pictures every 
time, it does not make mis- 
takes. The finder lens and 
reflex mirror show your pic- 


Vith F/3.5 Zeiss Tessar Le: c 
ut’ Wea ae Ca i ture sparklingly clear, actual 


and New Rapid Compur 


Shutter, size. Takes twelve pictures 

£22.10.0 on 3} x 2} eight exposure 

roll film for 1/-. Unlike most 

New Illustrated Prospectus miniature cameras, Rolleiflex 
ree. 


pictures do not need enlarg- 
ing. The high class Zeiss 
Tessar lens gives perfect 
Mayfair 0924-5-6-7. results in almost any light. 


WALLACE HEATON LTD. 


High Class Camera Specialists, 
119 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, 


Cameras or Cine Apparatus 
taken in part exchange. 


’Phone: 


Be 


Ww.1. 
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Fiction 
By WILLIAM PLOMER 


The Nun and the Bandit. By FE. L. Grant Watson. (Cresset Press. 
7s. 6d.) 
If She is Wise. By Sarah Campion. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 


Captain Conan. By Roger Vercel. Translated from the French 
by W. B. Wells. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Foundation Chain. By Michael Devlin. (Heinemann. 7s 
Tempest in Paradise. By Janet Mitchell. (Geoffrey Bles. 7 


Iiacu of these novels is about a different part of the world, 
and to a greater cr less extent about people who travel from 
one country to another: this enables the authors to try and 
explore that ever fruitful region of human experience in which 
individuals of the most various racial and social origins meet 
and react upon one another. The world they write of is one 
of quick communications and abrupt contacts with the un- 
familiar, the difficult and confused world of today, and the 
problems they set out are not accordingly brought in every 
case to a happy solution. The Nun and the Bandit stands 
somewhat above the rest, for Mr. Grant Watson has managed 
to lend deeper implications to his tale. A young novice called 
Lucy, before taking her final vows in England, returns for a 
time to Western Australia, where she is suddenly carried off 
into the bush by the kidnappers of a rich man’s ycung daughter, 
with whom she is out for a walk. The circumstances are 
credible, but although the story opens and proceeds well, I 
began by regretting the frequent eruptions of dots in the 
narrative. For example : 

“. .. Turbulent and restless ... the constant spending of 

money ... a broken happiness, mere gleams of sunlight between 
cloud. . And then the journey to England—that was to make 
time—she saw that now—to give her time to breathe.” 
But there are broken rhythms as well as smooth ones, and the 
beok as a whole Jeaves an unusually vivid and indeed beautiful 
impression on the mind. The strangeness of the story, its 
setting, and the manner of its telling, give it a kind of dream- 
like momentousness. It has suspense, crime and passion to 
make it exciting, and Mr. Grant Watson has an exceptional 
power of secing the different sides of a question ; so the reader, 
finding himself all the time on a plane where everything is 
Cone to make him just and compassionate, is prepared for the 
conclusion that there is no hard-and-fast line between good 
and evil, that they are intermixed and complementary to each 
other, and that circumstances alter cases. In no narrow 
sense, this might be called a religious novel, for it is written 
with the deep charity and understanding of a calm spirit. 

The most ingenious reviewer would be hard put to it to 
make a graceful transition from The Nun and the Bandit to If 
She is Wise; yet Miss Campion’s Emily, like Mr. Grant 
Watson's Lucy, is a young woman trying to make the best of 
herself in the contemporary world. The title of Miss Campion’s 
book is taken from a remark of Olive Schreiner’s, to the effect 
that a woman must * go with the drove ” or be trodden down, 
‘and if she is wise she goes.” Emily does not go, but a less 
downtredden person it would be hard to imagine. Tough, 
malicious, and outspoken, she is the central figure in an often 
acid satire, partly on her sex, partly on education, and 
partly on things in general. By attaching Emiiy to the 
* fatuous ~ staff of St. Agnes’s, a New England school, ‘a 
small, aristocratic, very churchy finishing factory,” “ an ant- 
hill of intense, quite purposeless female activity,” Miss Campion 
is able to knock down a whole wilderness of Aunt Sallies with 
her trenchant comments. This spirited, devastating, and 


often very funny exposure of the grimly ludicrous and of 


womanly qualities twisted and misapplied is obvicusly the 
york of an uncommonly sincere and humane person. Here 
is a specimen of Miss Campion at her mest playful, an extract 
from a letter from the great-aunt of one of Emily’s colleagues : 

* A fortnight of rough and stormy weather yet all hope for better 
things with moon full. Terrible things in India, brother striving 
with brother, not as I remember it when your Uncle Walter took 
me there, a bride, and all were so good—even the dark-skinned! .. . 
Your Mother tells me the sad news of Maud! Tragic indeed: such 
a fresh young girl she was, no paint—I see her now in a figured 
muslin your Uncle Theobald brought all the 3,000 (or is it 4 
thousand) miles from sweltering India so that she should look her 
best at a grand soirée given by our noble friends Mr. and -Mrs. 
Dalmeny Leach both ‘ Gone on’ now, alas !—he of a sudden colic 
on the golfing field, she of shock at hearing (told abruptly and most 
cruelty ta Caddie who had scen all)!” 


Hard-boiled, independent Emily at last ends up in Hitlery 
Germany, where she falls in love (but not with a Nazi), and the 
book concludes, not exactly happily, but with Emily “9 
content as she was ever likely to be.” I look forward t 
another bitter comedy from‘this lively yet serious author, 

Books about the late War are now less in vogue than they 
were, but Captain Conan successfully presents an individual 
of a kind found in every war—an unruly man ready for any. 
thing. a fighter rather than a soldier, a born leader of irregulay 
able neither to wrap himself strictly in red tape nor, at last, 
to re-adapt himself to civilian life. Conan, a sturdy Breton, 
a draper by trade, became a hero in France : 

“Then you never saw that storm troop of his; and you'll never 
know what a real body of fighting men is like. They were maz. 
nificent ; and they were frightful.” 

And their leader 

“was the kind of man to make things hot for himself, or eveg 
desert if narrow-minded officialism goaded him too far.” 

He eventually found himself with the French troops in Mace. 
donia, and after the Armistice was with them on thei 
triumphal entry into Bucharest, later in Sofia, and at last 
in the fighting against the Russians in the Dobrudja in the 
summer of 1919. The fullest. illustration of Conan’s true 
character was to be found in his attitude to the fate of a certain 
deserter who was a born and irreclaimable coward : the whole 


_episode constitutes a sound essay in military psychology, 


Conan saw his own fate clearly enough : 

‘** Suppose that some people were frank enough to admit to 
themselves—I won't say that they miss the War, but that it was 
the only time they were really alive. Well, they’d have to hide the 
fact like a canker. Yet they never asked to be sent to the War. . .. 
And then again, all the pluck they’ve found they’ve got—what ar 
they going to do with it? It will suffocate them. They’ll die of 
apoplexy. si 
Written from experience, and with French neatness, this isa 
book to recommend to old soldiers. 

Just as much the fruit of experience is Moundation Chain, 
Here the scene is Scotland and the period pre-War. For 
some tastes this book will prove too long, too plain, and too 
realistic ; a little too much in this style : 

“Ned wasted no time. He knocked James down, but Ton 
wrapped his arms round him. James got up and hit Ned on the 
jaw. 

It does not seem to matter much what happens to Ton, 
Ned or James, for though all the characters may be autherti¢ 
none of them is particularly interesting. The significance of 
the book lies in its plain descriptions of life in a mining town 
in the West of Scctland. It is unpretentious enough, and 
touched with humour, but there is tco much of it: except 
to a voracious appetite, a plateful of oatmeal is better thana 
potful. 
by artistic necessity, Mr. Devlin need not be singled out fer 
blame : he has at least been able to do something to illustrate 
the truth that * Scotland is as piebald in differences of temper- 
ament, speech and habit as England.” Where he fails, and 
where the author of Tempest in Paradise fails, is just where 
nine novelists out of ten fall short 
their knowledge. 
partially educated person with some application and a bent 
for writing can, given sufficient impulse, put together some 
sort of a story out of his experience. One does not expect 
him to be able to give the story a-legendary or monumental 
quality, for such ability is rare, so in most cases one must rest 


content with experience recorded more or less for its own sake. © 
The title of Miss Janet Mitchell’s book is ironical, being © 


derived from a Japanese allusion to Manchukuo as “an 
Earthly Paradise.” She ventures among people who have 
been written about with accomplishment by Mr. William 
Gerhardi and the late Stella Benson—that is to say, Russian 
emigrés in China—but she cannot be measured by the same 
standards. With a White Russian bias, she writes quite 
interestingly of uncertainty, rumour, intrigue and romance 
in Harbin in 1982. But Harbin of Jate years has been an even 
more curious place than Miss Mitchell, with all her: infor- 
mation, has managed to make ‘it appear, and alas, her peopl 
are only vague figures in a mist of clichés, 


But since the length of novels is seldom determined | 


in the ability to transfigure 7 
Almost any reasonably intelligent and 9 
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THOUSANDS upon thousands of poor people have never 
seen the sea or breathed the country air; neither will their 
children do so—unless you send them. 
make such a difference to your own holiday expenses? Then 
please send it (or at least something) to one or other of the 
Charities named below. 
Appeals Secretary, c/o The Spectator, to divide among them 
as you wish. 


Would a pound 


Or if you prefer, send it to the 


No amount is too large, or too small. 


| 

















[LAX OF POPLAR 


has given 
33 YEARS OF HIS LIFE 


to the desperately poor of Poplar 
(the poorest Borough i in London). 


Thousands of little lads and lassies are waiting to be 
taken for ONE GOLDEN DAY in the green country 
fields, or for ust = DAY at the sea. 


PLEASE HELP US. 
TEN SHILLINGS WILL SEND FIVE AWAY. 


All gifts will be ‘ieetillt acknowledged by 
W # LAX POPLAR MISSION, 
s s +] 


1 WOODSTOCK RD., POPLAR, E. 14. 


REV. 


HOLIDAYS ARE 
HAPPY MEMORIES, 


DO YOU KNOW "Sum area and not to be 


able to afford a holiday>® There are numbers of boys and girls 

in Bermondsey like that, and we want to send them to our 

Summer Camp. 

Our Camps are more than a holiday. They are times 

when souls are won into the Kingdom and when young 

Christians are strengthened and refreshed spiritually. 
WE DO NEED P naa HELP TO PAY FOR THE 


nae 5 4 THIS YEA 
YOU PLEASE SEND A GIFT, HOWEVER 


SMALL- TO THE HE 
THE REV. C. re R. BECHER, B.A. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
MISSION IN BERMONDSEY 


43 to 47 JAMAICA ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E. 16. 





The League of 
The Good Samaritan 


Who is my neighbour ? The Man and Woman in 
And there are so many such in this over- 
crowded area, where 80 per cent. of the People 
live in tenements. The Children, whose only play- 
ground is the Street—Tired Mothers worn out by 


need. 


the constant struggle, are in urgent need of the 


S 


bracing Sea Breezes. As you plan your holidays 


will you think of your neighbour ? 


Gifts to our Summer Holiday Fund will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by the 


REV. J. G. BEAUCHAMP, 


KING’S GROSS CENTRAL MISSION 


5 Chesterfield Street, Argyle Street, W.C.1. 





FRESH AIR means 
FRESH ENERGY 


Hundreds of our men, women and 
children look to us to take them 
away from the squalid East London 
streets even for a day. 

Our cripples are hoping that friends 
will help. 

The women in our Homes long for 
a change. 


£1-1-0 means a 
the sea. 


Will you please send a donation 
to the Secretary, 


KING EDWARD INSTN. 


AND GEORGE YARD MISSION, 
Albert Street, Spitalfields, E. 1. 


PATRONS: 
THE KING 


holiday by ; 


THEIR MAJESTIES AND QUEEN, 
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drab lives. 
sympathy. 


small, 
received and acknowledged. 


TORIA SEAMEN’S REST (ccxcox., 


Nowhere to play but the streets—with never a chance 
of the fresh air and soft sea breezes. 
of the poor children of Sailortown, unless the Seamen's 
Mission Fresh Air Fund can ceme to the rescue. 


PLEASE HELP US TO ARRANGE FOR THEM a day of 
breath-taking happiness—and for over-burdened mothers too. 
YOUR GIFT WILL ENABLE US to bring brightness into their 
WE PLEAD FOR YOUR practical Christian 


your gift for our Fresh Air Fund will be gratefully 


Please send now to:— 
A. EMBLETON, 
— 


REV. T. 


Such is the lot 
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Current Literature 


OH! YOU ENGLISH 
By D. F. Karaka 

Literary invasions of England by missionary foreigners, of 
which the first in recent years was that of the sprightly and 
malicious Dr. Renier, are becoming increasingly frequent— 
and, alas! decreasingly entertaining. It seems a pity that 
Mr. Karaka should have added to their number, because in 
his previous book, The Pulse of Oxford, in his term of office 
as President of the Union, and in some of his random 
incursions into journalism, he has shown himself to possess 
distinctive ability, an enquiring mind, and an individuality 
which should not be satisfied by mere imitation. But Oh! 
You English (Muller, 5s.) is a sorry enough production, of 
which it is difficult to find anything to say in praise. It is 
intended to be an indictment of Western civilization, in 
particular of England, but it has been so poorly executed 


that if it is an indictment of anything, it is so of something ' 


quite other than that which Mr. Karaka intended. Mr. 
Karaka’s criticism is rarely more than superficial, he permits 
himself countless highly vulnerable generalizations, and where 
he is unexceptionable he is generally platitudinous. He is 
sardonic at the expense of Bayswater lodgings and _ the 
Englishman’s devotion to sport, is pained by the dreariness 
of London’s night-life (and by way of contrast wistfully 
appreciative of Paris), indignant about the hypocrisy of 
Society charities, bewildered about sex and abusive about 
Mr. Churchill. And when he has examined these subjects 
to his satisfaction he asks us ‘to look in our hearts and declare 
with him that, because of them, our civilization is on a lower 
level than that of the noble East! It is quite possible that 
the civilization of the West is inferior to that of the East, but 
Mr. Karaka should have realized that no useful comparison 


between any two civilizations can be made merely by swapping | 


trivial abuse of their worst features. It is necessary also to 
record that,°for shortcomings in the book’s substance, the 
reader will find little compensation in Mr. Karaka’s prose style. 


PERSIA 
By O. A. Merritt-Hawkes 


Mrs. Merritt-Hawkes, on her own acknowledgement, 
neither speaks nor writes Persian well, nor has she made a 
systematic study of Persian political history, even during 
the present century; but despite these limitations she has 
produced an engrossing and illuminating book (Nicholson 
and Watson, 18s.), which was,the more worth writing because 
of the previous absence of any comprehensive up-to-date 
guide-book to modern Persia. Her book is sub-titled 
“Romance and Reality,’ and she has admirably blended 
these two qualities in her honest and impartial account, 
though there is perhaps a little too much emphasis on 
‘Romance’ in her account of the” present régime, whose 
objects may be as estimable as she claims, but whose methods 
are open to criticism from a liberal standpoint to a much 
preater degree than her benevolent references to it would 
allow the reader to suppose: but apart from this she has 
few illusions, and her account of the country and its institu- 
tions is entirely free from the spurious colouring of the con- 
ventional, impressionistic traveller. She was not content 
to form her opinions in the “ small understandable Persia ”’ 
which is inhabited by Europeans and forms an unreliable 
basis for so many travellers’ tales, but made an effort to 
penctrate into the “ big, incomprehensible and, at the moment, 
slightly antagonistic one” which is inhabited by Persians. 
She visited prisons, schools, and hospitals as well. as the 
usual markets, palaces, and theatres, and travelled through 
many of the more remote provinces of the Persian Empire 
instead of sticking to the conventional routes. To everything 
that she-saw she brought a keen intelligence,‘ a mind free 
from prejudices, and a welcome common sense. Her book is 
certainly the best account available of modern Persia, and 
its most serious blemishes are a number of defective and 
inconsistent transliterations and spellings of Persian words. 


AT THE COURT OF THE LAST TSAR 
By A. A. Mossolov 


The author of this book (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) was Head of 
the Court Chancellery from 1900 to 1916, and his recollections 
deal chiefly with Nicholas II, his family and court. Why 
they were ever published must remain a mystery to everyone 
but the publishers, for they contain nothing but desultory 
gossip. and enlarge our historical knowledge of the period 
by not one single detail: The writing is diffuse and slipshod. 
A specimen quotation, typical of the book, may reveal the 
author’s scale of values and his sense of historical importance : 

** 1 do not think it would have been possible to discever a lady 
better fitted than was Princess Galitzin to live up to the full im- 
portance attached to the high office of Mistress of the Robes.” 
‘The price of the book is not a recommendation. 









THE PERIODICALS 


The Contemporary gives first place to Mr. Geoffrey Mander, 
comments on “The Old and the New Government.” «), 
several respects, such as the higher -command at No, y 
Downing Street and the Foreign Office, it is obviously a grey 
improvement. Furthermore, it might have  containg 
Mr. Churchill. On the other hand, it must be remember 
that there are still five powerful reactionaries in the Cabinet, 
Dr. Rudolf Olden, in an important article on “ The Ney 
Organization of the German Army,” quotes the Defengf 
Law of May last to show that the Minister of War, Gener 
von Blomberg, is also Commander in Chief and thus mor 
powerful than any of his predecessors were under the Hohe, 
zollerns. The Minister can, it is stated, overrule Nazi part 
objections’ to any soldier and can, if he pleases, admit ‘* nop. 
Aryans ”’ to the ranks. The reserve officers’ corps are revive; 
with their social exelusiveness and political influence. ]; 
short, the old military State has been restored, with a Naz 
veneer. Mr. Frank Darvall, discussing ‘* The Supreme Cour} 
versus the New Deal,” suggests that Mr. Roosevelt may ye 
carry out much of his programme, despite the adverse ruling 
on a part of it. But he adds that the Court would not hay 
unanimously condemned “* N.R.A.,”” had the judges not-knom 
that the measure was unpopular. 

Mr. D. W. Brogan, in the Fortnightly, deals with the broade ( 
issues of “The American Constitutional Crisis.” ‘ Many 
things which the American people want done cannot be don 
under the present system.” The rights of the several States 
prevent any thorough national handling of economic probleny, 
This, rather than the existence of the Supreme Court, is the 
real problem that American politicians have yet to fae, 
Mr. J. A. Stevenson, like most other observers, predicts a 
Liberal victory in “‘The Coming Canadian Election,” but he 
thinks that the electors will be moved rather by dislike of th 
existing Conservative Ministry than by admiration for the 
Liberal Opposition which has no very definite or coherent 
olicy. 

: In World Mr. Vernon Bartlett gives first place to the 
Abyssinian affair. He calls for ** decisive action” against 
any League member that violates the Covenant. ‘ Ow 
honour and vital interests are at least as much affected bya 
failure to carry out the League Covenant as are Italy’s bya 
failure to have her way in Abyssinia. We should say s0.” 
** If we allow her to start hell in Africa, we shall destroy hop 7 
in Europe.” In another article Captain Tuohy gives a brief 

account of Abyssinia as a half-civilized State with undeveloped 

natural wealth; an invading enemy would, he thinks, er 

counter serious difficulties in the hot deserts surrounding the 

central plateau. 

The current issue of that admirable magazine, Greece and 
Rome, which the Classical Association publishes three times 
year (Clarendon Press, 3s.), contains an account by Mr. B. H. 
Garnons Williams of how his sixth form studied Roman 
Britain, first in the class-room and then on the ground ina 
vacation tour. His example will doubtless be widely followed. § 
to the advantage both of historical and of classical studies, 
The editors preserve a judicious balance between the academics, 
young and old, and the humble laymen who try to keep wy 
their classics. 
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Sir Geoffrey Ellis, M.P., has a useful article in the Nine an 
teenth Century on “ The Nationalization of Credit,” explaining [cr 
clearly why the banks cannot extend credit beyond a certail rece; 
limit without running the gravest risks. He reminds 7 - 
that two-thirds of the deposits in the five leading banks arf) §.6u 
personal and professional and that the average deposit i 
one of these banks is no more than £170. Socialist attack 
on the banks would thus injure the small.man. Mr. Cytl® .7 
Asquith explains very lucidly the significance of the recent the ; 
judgement of the Judicial Committee 6f the Privy Cound = 
as reaffirming the virtual independence of the Dominions. bath 

Two very notable articles on ‘“ Leisure” and ‘ Work" ® teat 
in the Hibbert Journal—by Professor J. L. Stocks and pijat! 
Professor Vida D. Scudder respectively—deal with the same} for t 
very urgent and very modern problem from slightly different 
angles. Professor Stocks starts from Aristotle’s dictum Ty 
that ‘happiness consists in leisure *°—a happiness denied, lishn 
of course, to the slave; Professor Scudder begins by saying pes: 
that ‘“‘ we are ceasing to regard work as a primary virtue. feat 
Both writers are concerned with the importance of educating °ccu 
the citizen to make good use of his leisure. Professor Stock 
argues ingeniously that democratic institutions help to this TI 
end, as compared with dictatorships. he 

The New Commonwealth Quarterly (Constable, 2s.) is af piers 
important addition to the periodical literature of the peace ® seas: 
movement. It is international and it is dispassionate in tone. bath 
Professor 'Temperley, Professor Scelle of Paris, and Professot 
Jiickh, late of Berlin, are the editors, and eleven nations ar At 
represented on the advisory committee. Dr, Jiickh may be said] ball 
to strike the keynote when he contends in an eloquent article @ joc 
that “ world history began in a special sense—that of humal such 
history—with the World War, since the world and humanity on 
became one,” and that the problem of promoting peaceful ino 
co-operation among the many diverse nations must be faced i —. 






from a new standpoint. 
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Smoke one slowly ... 
here you have a cigarette 
filled with the choicest 
Virginia 
leaf, subtly blended by 
true craftsmen to appeal 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 
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Pres1DENT—TnE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Dante. F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms: with special nurses, 
nale or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
giounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 

' bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 

| for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
; gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
irtue. feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
cating BH eccupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


Stocks © BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


o tht © The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
Ina Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 
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ns are At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 

ye said ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 

artick croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 

1uman such as carpentry, etc. 
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ms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 





The Motherland 


and the 
Canadian Prairies 


Large numbers of people in Western 
Canada have been reduced to a state 
of need (especially on the Prairies) 
through long-continued drought, grass- 
hoppers, and the unremunerative price 
of grain. The resources have been still 
further limited. 

||| The Motherland has come to the rescue 
through the Colonial and Continental 
Church Society, but much more remains 
to be done to meet the grave situation 
among our own people cverseas. 

‘|| All Church people are asked to assist 
by sending a contribution addressed to 
The Secretary, 









CHURCH SOCIETY 

















| 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Motori a 
om Men and Women on the Road 
Tu figures contained in Mr. Hore-Belisha’s statement on — sixth sense and skill, particularly skill—and it is quite 
the failures to pass the new driving test have already given  ceivable that people who have every qualification of 4 ome 


fresh life to the still acute controversy about the respective 
abilities at the wheel of men and women. Approximately 
1 per cent. of the men tested up to the middle of June failed 
to satisfy the examiners and approximately 6 per cent. of 
the women. Those who, rightly or wrongly, hold that the 
vast majority of women are bad drivers, either psychologically 
or mechanically, eagerly welcomed the results as a proof 
of their die-hard contention, if they did not actually crow 
over them. 

In point of fact, of course, the figures prove very little. 
The number of women drivers is still far below that of the 
men and practically all of them are private drivers. There 
are a few women who drive hirelings, but so far the charge 
of commercial vehicles is almost entirely in the hands of. 
men. Very few women present themselves for examination 
with the purpose of establishing a means of livelihood and 
the fact that failure means no more than being deprived 
of a possible amusement must affect their attitude towards 
a business that is entirely serious for men. Moreover it 
would be absurd to attach any real importance to these 
figures or make any deduction from them until an analysis 
is published of the failures. How many of the 730 women 
were ploughed on driving skill, how many on technical and 
theoretical knowledge, how many on familiarity with the 
Highway Code? The success or failure of the candidates 
in what is certainly a trying test for anyone but the com- 
pletely placid and unimaginative is no criterion of the 
capabilities of the general run of actual drivers—men or 
women. 

Accidents apart, such as a fit of examination nerves, the 
test should admit people who have the temperament, the 
common sense and the judgement necessary for the making 
of a safe driver, and exclude the others. That is all that 
can be expected of it. Neither the present test nor any 
ever likely to be devised will make a driver safe. It is a 
commonplace that many a road-hog would pass almost any 
test (that was not composed of circus tricks) with honours 
in every desirable quality—presence of mind, caution, the 
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really good driver might fail on some point where they wo, 
never fail again. The driving test is subject to the pry 
drawback of every examination in that neither succegg ), 
failure can be invariably accepted as proof of a candidat; 

fitness to hold a licence. | 


The tests have proved nothing yet, but the old quest 
remains. Are women, on the whole, as well equipped te 
peramentally as men to take charge of a potentially yg 
dangerous machine ? The answer, if there is one, can oy f 
be looked for on the road. A good woman driver is at leg 
as good—that is, as safe—as a good man driver: a 
woman driver is usually worse than a bad man driver; th 
good are in a depressingly small minority. E 


Having known a wide variety of women drivers over a loy 
term of years, and seen them driving in all sorts of conditig 
at home and abroad, I am nearly sure now that what maly 
a woman a bad driver’‘is more inability to concentraj 
than recklessness, ignorance or anything else. Most wong 
can comfortably do or think about two things at once and ti 
to two people at the same time. It is a useful accomplishme 
and as long as they reserve it for any place but the driving se 
of a car we may respectfully admire it. In a car it is fat, 
It ceases to be an accomplishment and becomes, paradoxical 
a menace. However well they can do several things at ong 
on land, so to speak, in a ear they fail lamentably, as a ms 
must fail. Your good driver can of course carry on a perfect 
intelligent conversation while driving, interrupted at ti 
by the demands of the traffic upon his attention, but oni 
interrupted. For the necessary seconds his mind is whol 
fixed on the road problem before him, to the exclusion ( 
everything else under the sun, but as soon as the problem; 
solved he will continue as before, even to finishing a broke 
sentence every word of which he has forgotten during tk 
pause. His vigilance is never relaxed. 

It is entirely automatic, the ability to talk and to sto 
talking, to listen and to ignore, automatic as the movemer 
of his foot on the brake-pedal. Your dangerous woman driveyy 
-apable of multiple feats of entertaining at home, does ni7 
stop talking, does not wholly disengage her attention from he 
companion and the subject of their talk. She is still trying t 
do two things at once, when one of them demands the whol 
of her attention. She shows this unmistakably by turniy 
her head to speak, by making wrong or meaningless signa 
or by forgetting to signal at a#. That common inability t 
talk to a companion without looking at them seems to lk 
entirely a feminine trait, and the oddest thing about it is thi 
women who are in other respects good and careful driver, 
who know what they are doing and are really familiar with th 
hundred risks of the road seem unable to rid themselves of it 


| 
| 
| 
| 
It is just as absurd to condemn all woman drivers for tk 
crimes of some as to infer that because only one per cent. 
the men candidates for the tests failed, ninety-nine per cent. | 
must be good and capable drivers. It is just because ther | 
are fewer women drivers than men, and because the good on™ |} 
are so excellent, that one notices the mistakes of the othen | al 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
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Their mistakes, when they are due to lack of concentration” 





are very bad, and your vague woman driver, using a busy ~ Ps 
road precisely as if it ran empty through a desert, utterly 
unconscious or heedless of other road-users, is a very preset! 
danger, a danger only faintly mitigated by the fact that othe I 
drivers are learning to look out for her. At the same tim 
it should be remembered in excuse for her that she has to divide re 
her undivided attention upon driving, other traffic approach . 
ing, following, overtaking and overtaken, cross-roads, speel 

limit signs, her speed-indicator, and upon the exercise @” g 


her sixth sense. A formidable list for one who has nig” 
that definite singleness of purpose that is an essential @ 
safe driving. | ( 

It should be no more difficult to teach a woman the subtletie | 
of driving a car than a man, provided she has a feeling fo 


mechanics. In fact you may be perfectly certain that in nine 

cases out of ten a good and skilful woman driver is also 4 } a 
competent mechanic—or at all events that she knows what he | {| 
car is doing, what ‘stresses are permissible, and what the resuly 

of failure is likely to be. Which brings me regretfully to th® . 
other reason for the frequent failure of women to make 1 
drivers. . 


and still fewer care. To them a car is a convenient, even 4 
times an amusing toy, well supplied with levers and thing 
which you pull or twist to make it do what you want. How® 
why it does it is of no interest whatever to them. They tak 
the view that a machine can be relied upon to act mechanically, 
that is to say automatically, and the miracle is that the inevit 
able lesson should cost them so little. For, you must admit, F 
they are supremely lucky. 


Very few know anything useful about machinery, | 
| 
| 
| 


JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
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with confidence 


A comfortable shave means a good start to the 
day. IF you find shaving a bore in the morning, 
give Parke-Davis Shaving Cream atrial. It really 
does soften the beard quickly and effectively, 
and yet protects the skin from irritation. 
Sold in large 1s. 6d. tubes by all chemists. 


PARKE - DAVIS 








Write to Box 113/40, Euthymol, 50, Beak 
Street, London, W.1I, for a free 7-day 
sample of Parke-Davis Shaving Cream. 








HALITOSIS 
is 
inexcusable 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is as much 
a sign of personal carelessness as soiled 
linen or 


an unbrushed coat—and is 
every bit as inexcusable. 


People with regular social or business 
contacts owe it to themselves and others 
to see that they cannot possibly offend. 
Sufferers from Halitosis are rarely aware 
of its presence, so that fastidiousness in 
this respect is rendered all the more 
essential. The daily use of Listerine 
Antiseptic ensures complete immunity at 
all times. 


A frank and informative little booklet on this 
important subject will be sent post free from 
Dept. 25, Lambert Pharmacal Company, 38 Stan- 
dard Road, Park Royal, N.W.10. 





LISTERINE Prand ANTISEPTIC 
Of all Chemists 1/6, 3/- and 5/6 bottle 


Made in England 
= — 
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"THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


BIBLE SOCIETY 


There are places in the world to-day from which 


MISSIONARIES HAVE BEEN 
WITHDRAWN 


and converts are left unshepherded. 
persecution is so severe that 


PUBLIC WORSHIP IS FORBIDDEN. 


In circumstances of this kind it is a consolation to 


In other places 


remember that although these Christian people and new | 


converts may be hindered from receiving other means of 
grace 


THEY STILL HAVE THE WORD OF 


GOD IN THEIR OWN LANGUAGE. 


Knowing that the Bible is a means of evangelisation and 
a source of instruction and inspiration for Christian life 
the Bible Society seeks to make it available for all men 
everywhere in their own tongue. Since its foundation in 


1804 it has been used of God for the translation and | 


circulation of the Scriptures in 


692 LANGUAGES. 
Gifts for this work will be gladly received by the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 












Every time we give a child a day by the 
sea (and we are planning, as previously 
stated, to send 17,000 in this, our Golden 
Jubilee Year) we not only give great joy 
to that child—we also 


gladden the heart of an anxious 
parent. 
Will you kind- 


ly aid us in 
conferring this 
two-fold bless- 
ing? The cost 
is only 2/- for 
each little one. 
Contributions 
gratefully ac- 
==. knowledged by 
The Rev. 
Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent. 





THE VENTURESOME. 


ast End 





MISSION 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





ALF, SARAH an: 


JUST PUBLISHED. “'Twixt Aldgate Pump 
and Poplar,” profusely illustrated, post free, 
3/6. 


the LITTLE "UN 
will be grateful 
for your respons 
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COMPANY MEETING 





GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


IMPROVEMENTS WITHIN THE INDUSTRY 





INCREASED DIVIDEND 


THE annual general meeting of the Gencral Electric Company, Ltd., 
was held on June 27th, at Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Hirst of Witton (the chairman and managing 
director of the company), presiding, said :— 

It is a great satisfaction to know that our “ Reserves”? and 
“Carry Forward ”’ equai our whole ordinary share capital, and no 
doubt this is the reason why we have received various suggestions 
from shareholders to make an even more liberal distribution. The 
directors feel, however, this is the first year—after four years of 
somewhat retrograde results—that we have returned to our previous 
earning capacity, and in the present uncertain state of the world they 
feel it more in the interests of the company to give it added strength, 
In the meanwhile, we have increased the dividend we recommend 
from 8 to 10 per cent., which should satisfy the most exacting critic. 
I feel personally very glad that my hopes and prognostication at 
our meeting last year, as well as at our meeting in January last, 
have been fulfilled. 

Our net profits of £1,184,483 exceed the best year we have ever 
had, and, in my opinion, are due to three main causes : 

(1) The better conditions prevailing in the country, which have 
lifted the purchasing power of our people up to their former high 
standard ; 

(2) Better export business, and 

(3) Improvements within the electrical industry itself. 

Our total exports increased over last year by 40 per cent., but, 
while they compare favourably with any of the last four years, they 
are not yet back to the former high standard of 1929-1930. 


We are paying great attention to our overseas markets, and are 
pleased to report our share of the total export of the British Electrical 
Industry has again somewhat improved during last year. The causes 
of a more flourishing overseas business, so far as our industry is 
concerned, are to be found in the abnormal activity in the Gold 
Mining Industry, and the prosperity of Palestine, in the develop- 
Tatet Sf Which countew we pave tanon @ «cat Interest, having been 
the clectrical contractors to the Palestine Electric Corporation. 
Quits apart from that, with the exception of China, Argentina, and 
France, where economic conditions have been unsatisfactory, a 
bigzer business was secured in every one of our markets. 

For the first time in the history of our company, South Africa 
has taken the lead as our principal market, a position occupied for 
a long time by Australia, and latterly by India. The second place 
is occupied by India, Palestine comes third, and Australia take 
fourth place for a variety of reasons, one of them being the start 
we have made out there with local manufacture. 

When I dwell on the services which the electrical industry is able 
to render, I am often told: ** Yes, but you render these services 
at the expense of some other industry.” This is a gross fallacy. 
The electrical industry is not a basic industry like those to which 
I have just referred. It is a key industry and a finishing industry, 
and its work entails using the raw materials of every industry 
in the country to give them new shapes and new applications. A 
good illustration of the benefit of the electrical industry to the coun- 
try might be the following figures culled from our accounts. 

We have spent a sum approaching £4,000,000 in wages. In 
local rates, Income Tax, Unemployment Insurance and National 
Health and Pension Insurance, we have spent over £400,000. 
Coal and coke, electricity, gas, water, and other services have 
amounted to £236,000. Freight, postage, and cablegrams have 
amounted to nearly £400,000, and purchases of raw materials, 
such as steel, pig-iron, brass, copper, cotton, rubber, and sundry 
raw materials, amounted to well over £3,000,000. These figures 
‘jllustrate how the electrical industry contributes to the well-being 
of other industries. (Applause.) 

You will be interested to know that one of our subsidiaries—the 
Electrical Development and Securities Trust—which administers 
utility companies in which we are interested, is making steady 
headway. Our companies have shown an increase of 25 per cent. 
in their output of electricity during the last year. Most of them 
are just emerging from the development stage, and progress such 
as this should bring them into a position within the next few years 
that they can make a healthy contribution towards the earning 
capacity of the Company. 

As you will notice, my address to you is again in the spirit of 
optimism. If the National Government continue their present 
policy, and if no unexpected great political disturbance happens 
elsewhere in the world, I feel sure the country will progress satis- 
factorily during the next few years. There is no saturation point 
in view as yet. The better dividends which are nowadays being 
paid, as well as the better wages which have been justly conceded 
to the workers in many industries, will increase the purchasing 
power of the public, and the accumulated effect of all this has 
probably not yet started to affect the situation. The export busi- 
ness equally will bring grist to the mill as other countries recover 
from the depression, and sigas are not wanting that a number of 
them have already begun to lift their heads again. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Finance 
Dangers of a Boom 


My excuse for returning this week to the subject of ng 
loans and the investor must be that the activity in capity 
creations to which I then referred has, if possible, becon, 
intensified. And because I know that. The Spectaty 
stands for the interests of the investor, and especially q 
the small investor, I feel that there are some furthy 
things to be said with regard to the present activity j 
new flotations which should be said before it is too late, 

It must not be supposed, however, that I am about tj 
indulge in anything like a vendetta against new capitd 
creations ; on the contrary, the movement on the whok 
is a proper and a natural one, and moreover is one jy 
which, if the investor exercises care and judgement, oppor 
tunities are often afforded for obtaining a somewhat 
higher income than can be obtained from existiny 
securities, many of which have now been rushed up t 
heights which offer a meagre yield to the investor. No, 
indeed, is the occasion one for wholesale ceasure of th: 
wiles of the promoters of new loans or of new companic, 
What I wish rather to draw attention to is, first, that ther 
are certain elements in the present situation which offe 
exceptional opportunities for the flotation of undesirabk 
or risky adventures, while‘in the second place the greates 
danger probably exists in the speculative tendencies ¢ 
the public themselves. 

Tue INvestor’s DILEMMA. 

First, however, let me say something with regard ty 
those elements in the situation for which the public i 
in no way responsible, but which undoubtedly have given 
a great stimulus to the promotion of new loans and ney 
companies. For something like two years now the 
supply of money has been so abundant that bank 
depositors have only been able to obtain a mere 
nominal rate on their banking Geposits. In tre secon! 
place, circumstances have conspired to make thos 
deposits unusually large, so that the volume of “ unused’ 
money is large. In the third place, in so far as_ high 
class securities of the trustee type are concerned, the 
rise in market values has been directly assisted by : 
system of Treasury control which, while advantageou 
to the borrower in the sense of preventing an_ indi: 
criminate rush of loans, has at the same time prevented 
the investor from obtaining the advantage which might 
have accrued to him if an indiscriminate rush had bea 
promoted. How far this system of Treasury contr 
may have been inspired by motives calculated to keep 
up quotations of Government securities themselves i 
is unnecessary perhaps to enquire, but the net result 
has undoubtedly been to aid the borrower in obtaining 
the very finest terms possible. In the fourth place thi 
ban on foreign loans, however justified, has concentrated 
borrowing activities upon home undertakings, © 
those connected with the British Empire. In the fifth 
place, while money in Lombard Street phraseology has 
been “cheap,” the ordinary public has still beet 
oppressed by high taxation and the higher cost of living 
so that pressure to maintain standards of living and the 
increasing difficulty of obtaining investments giving a! 
adequate yield have also played into the hands of thes: 
who, taking advantage of these exceptional conditions, 
are active in providing new issues for the public to absorh, 

A SpecuLATIVE Rusu. 

In the circumstances I have roughly outlined, i 
is scarcely surprising perhaps not only that there should 
be a multiplicity of new issues offered every week, but als 
that the borrower should become increasingly — boll 
in imposing his terms. In the case of some of the mor: 
speculative issues no attempt is made to hide th: 
enormous profits made by those offering the shares t 
the public and indeed the bolder the statement. tl 
greater seems to’ be the appeal to those who are specult- 
tively inclined and who trust to the quick establish nes! 
of large premiums to enable them to secure a_ profit 
Lest week I referred to the fact that in the case of al 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 36.) 
offer of 10s. shares in a mining company at the price 
of 20s. per Share where the whole of the money had 
to be planked down, on application, the issue was 
covered more than forty times, and it looks as if similar 
results might attend the flotation of an issue made 
during the past weck of 10s. shares in another gold 
mining company at the price of 22s, Gd. per snare. 
The prospectus stated quite frankly that no  esti- 
mate of probable ore ‘reserves, or of ultimate mining 
yssibilities could be given until cxtended exploration 
had been performed by means of shaft sinking and 
development. At the ‘same time the fact that the 
property was adjacent to other properties where develop- 
ments were favourable and also that the issue was 
sponsored by South African houses of high standing 
caused such a rush ‘for the issue that it is estimated 
to have been covered very many times. Indeed it would 
be'true to say that almost every issue offered in recent 
weeks has been covered many times with the subserip- 
tion lists closing within a few minutes of the opening. 
Tne Cuier DANGER. 

And this brings me to mention what after all is perhaps 
the greatest danger in the situation—namely—the 
excessive eagerness of the applicants themselves, an 
eagerness sometimes prompted by the necessities of 
the case as described earlier in this article, but more 
often perhaps prompted by the sheer spirit of gambling, 
so that the desire which ought to be present to sift the 
intrinsic merits of the proposition gives place merely 
to a wish to obtain the issue in the hope of snatching 
a quick profit from a rise in prices. How often this 
disposition on the part of the public leaves the investor 
finally stranded when shares, which are saleable enough 
in a boom, become unmarketable when once this phase 
has passed is a matter of history. How many of the 
boom flotations of 1928-29 give returns to the investor 
today ? Experience, however, has shown that warnings 
during boom times usually fall on deaf ears, but never- 
theless the duty of the responsible journalist to utter 
these warnings remains. 

Orrers OF SHARE CaPIrTAat. 

And so far as I am concerned my warning at the 
present juncture is certainly not intended to head off 
the investor from all and sundry flotations; such is 
far from the case. What, of course, is necessary is 
that the investor—the lender of money—should keep 
his head and see that he or she is being offered a fair 
return for the money risked. And in this connexion 
there is one particular point to which I would draw 
attention. Many of the capital flotations of today are 
now concerned with the offer of Ordinary share capital. 
At the commencement of the movement when the 
investor was ‘‘ shy” it was usually a case of offering 
Debenture stock or Preference shares, but now that 
the more speculative tendencies have been awakened 
Ordinary capital is being offered very freely. In this 
again there is nothing wrong in itself. What, however, 
is very noticeable is that advantage is being taken of 
the difficulty in obtaining an adequate yield on sound 
prior charge stocks to offer Ordinary capital on terms 
where the yield is little better than might be 
expected from a well-secured Preference share, and 
in the case of these Ordinary shares premiums are often 
being asked which are scarcely justified by the record 
of profits and future prospects. It behoves investors 
therefore to scrutinize with more than ordinary care 
the prospectuses brought to their notice. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENTS FIRM. 
In some departments of the Stock Exchange a -rather 
uncertain tendency has been noticeable during the past 


week. There has been a certain amount of profit-taking 

in the industrial section, though the undertone has remained 

firm. In some of the speculative markets, too, where prices 
(Continued on page 38.) 
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NATIONAL 


FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


UNIT ‘D’ 


An investment in these Certificates offers to 
Investors a holding in the following twenty- 
two important Industrial Companies : 


London & Thames Haven Oil 
Wharves Ltd. 
London Brick 
Forders Ltd. 
London County Freehold & 
Leasehold Properties Ltd. 
Manbré & Garton Ltd. 
Marks & Spencer Ltd. 
Nairn & Greenwich 


Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. 
Ltd. 
Associated 
Manufacturers 


Portland Cement Company & 
Ltd. 
Burma Corporation Ltd. 
Burmah Oil Co. Ltd. 
Great Western Railway Co. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Imperial Continental 
Association. 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (Great 
Britain & Ire'and) Ltd. 
International Tea Company's 
Stores [td. 


Michael 
Ltd. 
Reckitt & Sons Ltd. 

Spillers Ltd. 
Coal & 


Gas 


Staveley Iron Co. 
Ltd. 

Units Dairies Ltd. 

Wiggins Teape & Co. (1919) 
Ltd. 


Consolidated 
Co. Ltd, 
Ltd. 


Johannesburg 
Investment 
Bros. 


Lever 
Sums of approximately £20 can be invested, 
and on the basis of dividends paid for the past 
year at the current price of 21s. 3d. per sub- 
unit the Yield is 


£4 .10.7 per cent. 


with prospects of an additional yield from the 
sale of Bonuses and Rights, which in the same 
period amounted to 


fx . 17 . 9 petcem. 


NATIONAL FIXED TRUST 
CERTIFICATES 
are issued by the Trustees 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & 
TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
All dividends, bonuses, etc., are collected direct by 
the Trustees, and distributed by warrant half-yearly 
to Certificate Holders. 
The expenses of maintaining the Trust, including 
the cost of dividend distributions to the Certificate 
Holders for the Trust period of 20 years, are 
specially provided for. 
Full particulars can be obtained from any Branch 
of the MIDLAND BANK, from any Stockbroker, 
or by writing direct for Booklet ‘D 46’ to 


NATIONAL FIXED INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 
125 PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Telegrams: 


Whitehall 4884, Natfit, Piecy, London. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





HOVIS, LIMITED 


MR. A. H. DENCE ANNOUNCES CONTINUED 
PROGRESS 


Tuer thirty-seventh ordinary general meeting of Hovis, Ltd., was 
held on July 3rd at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 8.W. 

Mr, A. H. Dence (the chairman) said that they had made some 
very useful additions to their mills and depots during the year. 
He would particularly refer to the extensions and improvements 
at their Haverhill mill, also to the new van works at Exeter and 
the new warehouse and landing stage at the Albert Bridge Flour 
Mills, which belonged to their subsidiary, Marriage, Neave & Co., Ltd. 

The amount of net profit on trading brought into profit and loss 
account for the year showed an increase of £9,000, a very substantial 
and satisfactory figure. It demonstrated progress, and the annual 
progress which, up to the present, they had been able to record 
was not only satisfactory and gratifying to the directors but was, 
he was equally sure, a pleasure to all the shareholders. They felt, 
as the years rolled on, they were indeed fortunate that, in spite of 
periods of trade depression, of national and international difficulties 
and financial stress, the company had shown no retrogression, but 
had, on the contrary, continued to advance and prosper. Their 
results this year were surely another indication that trade in the 
country was on the up-grade. Whilst quite naturally they were all 
pleased that the trade position was so much improved and hoped 
earnestly that that progress might be continued, none of them could 
afford to relax their efforts and in this business every member of 
their large staff was ever striving to create new records and to widen 
their borders and gain increased business. If they had managed even 
during the years of great depression to hold their own and even to 
make some small progress, surely then they might hope to recover 
their share of the increased trade as economic conditions improved. 

In past speeches he had called the attention of shareholders to the 
very serious fact that bread consumption generally in this and other 
countries was on the decline, but that did not apply to Hovis, as, 
following a record of sales for the year under review, it was gratifying 
to state that in the current year they had started beating those 
records. There were ups and downs in every trade and they had to 
take the rough with the smooth. There were times when their 
margins of profit were small, but they felt that stability of price was 
in itself a good advertisement, and one of the best indications they 
could give that they wished to please their customers and the public. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 











SALZBURG FESTIVAL 
AUSTRIA. 
July 27—September 1. 


1935 SEASON includes: 
“TRISTAN UND ISOLDE,” 
conducted by conducted . by 
ARTURO TOSCANINI. BRUNO WALTER, 
* EVERYMAN ” and “ FAUST,” 
produced by 
MAX REINHARDT. 


BOULT, ERICH KLEIBER, FELIX von 
WEINGARTNER, MEMBERS of the VIENNA STATE 
OPERA and BURGTHEATER, THE VIENNA PHIL- 
HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The PROGRAMME for the 
Verdi’s ‘* FALSTAFF,” 


ADRIAN 


Details and tickets obtainable from the Austrian State 
Travel Bureau, 159-161 Regent-street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 5581, or from the leading Tourist Agencies. 
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= MOSCOW THEATRE FESTIVAL 


SEPTEMBER I—10. 


The British Drama League is organising a 

special party under leadership of Mr. Lewis 

Casson (Dame Sybil Thorndike will also 

accompany the party, engagements permit- 

ting). Particulars from the Sec., 9 Fitzroy 
Square, W. I. 
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Financial Notes 

(Continued from page 37.) 
have risen extensively, profit-taking has occasioned a slight 
set-back. It is possible that the approaching holiday seaso, 
may have prompted some realizations, while a little mop 
attention has been given to political uncertainties both jy 
international matters, and in local affairs, for with each 
month that passes the General Election draws nearer. Mean. 
while, however, and notwithstanding the constant streap 
of new capital issues, the strength of British Funds anq 
kindred stocks continues to be an outstanding feature. During 
the past week there has been an issue of Liverpool 3 pe 
cent stock offered at 994 per cent., while New Zealand offere 
a conversion loan in 3 per cents. at 98} per cent. In both 
cases the Subscription Lists were closed within a short time 
of the opening. 

* * * * 
Tur NATIONAL FINANCES. 

While the National Revenue for the first quarter of the 
current financial year makes an encouraging showing, it 
would, I consider, be a great mistake to overlook the othe 
side of the balance-sheet, where a great rise is shown ip 
Expenditure. The increase of £1,197,000 in the Revenue is 
fully up to expectations, but the increase of £7,694,000 jy 
Expenditure is ahead of what had been expected. As 4 
result, the current deficit for the first quarter of the year is 
£6,497,000 greater than at the same period last year. More. 
over, this increase in Expenditure is really greater than it 
appears, for there was a saving of over £1,000,000 in Expendi- 
ture on Debt Services, and the ‘“ Supply ’” Expenditure at 
£109,000,000 was nearly £9,000,000 higher than in the corre 
sponding period last year. There are also some _ heavy 
Supplementary Estimates to be borne in mind. 

* * * * 
A ProsPperous UNDERTAKING. 

At the recent- meeting of Shell Transport and Trading 
Company, Lord Bearsted, the Chairman, emphasized the 
fact. that quite as important as the increase in profits. for 
last year—to which I have previously referred to in these 
columns—-was the increase in the entire turnover. Lori 
Bearsted said that the increased dividend had led the Director 
to consider the payment of an interim dividend next January, 
though it was too early to make any definite pronouncement, 


The sums taken by Governments from the profits of the Shell 


Group in the form of direct duties and Income Tax, the 
amount last year being no less than £57,700,000 against 
about £51,800,000 in the previous year. When these huge 
figures are considered the distribution of £9,000,000 in 
dividends seems almost a small affair. Moreover, it has to 
be remembered that a number of the shareholders have to 
pay Income Tax and Surtax on their dividends. 
* * * %* 
P. and O. BANKING CoRPORATION. 

Steadiness continues to characterize the profit earning 
power of the P. and O. Banking Corporation, which last 
year made a Profit of £113,442 or about £1,000 more than 
in the previous year. The dividend of 5 per cent. is main- 
tained, while the carry forward is increased to £55,143. The 
balance-sheet shows a considerable expansion in the total 
resources which amount to £16,462,000 against £14,959,009. 

* * * * 
Sm Joun Cavurcurt. 

Two well-deserved compliments have recently been bestowed 
upon Sir John Caulcutt, the well-known banker. He has 
been chosen to be the next President of the Institute of 
Bankers, while a number of the newspapers contained the 
announcement that he had been made Deputy Chairman of 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), in suc 
cession to the late Mr. Raoul Hector Foa. Sir John relin- 
quishes the General Managership of the Bank, and Mr. Harry 
Robert Bradfield and Mr. Julian Stanley Crossley, Assistant 
General Managers, have now been appointed General Managers. 
Both of these gentlemen have efficiently and loyally seconded 
the work of Sir John Caulcutt who has been the General 
Manager of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
since its incorporation. 

* * * * 
A Bumper YEAR. 

At the Annual Meeting of the General Eleetric Company 
Lord Hirst submitted Accounts showing net profits exceeding 
those of the best year the Company had ever experienced. 
The Chairman of the General Electric attributed these con- 
ditions to three main causes, namely, better conditions 
the country generally, which have increased purchasing 
power, better export business, and, finally, improvements 
within the electrical industry. With regard to the exports 
Lord Hirst said that for the first time South Africa had 
taken the lead as the Company’s best market. In the course 
of his speech Lord Hirst paid a tribute to the part played 
by the National Government in considering the needs of 
British industry and creating additional employment, and i 
particular he urged the Government to continue their efforts 
to encourage suburban electrification. A.W. i 
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fi, | DELIGHTFUL SPA, } 
AT H HOLIDAY AND 

TOURING CENTRE 
There’s no necessity to undertake journeys to the 
Continent for modern Spa treatment. Bath is 
indicated particularly in Gout, Rheumatic c6n- 
ditions, Kidney disorders, etc. Delightful enter- 
tainments daily (including Exhibition of Photo- 
graphs by Dr. Paul Woolf: July 17—Aug. 7). 
Any information gladly sent by Inquiry Office, The Pump 


Room, Bath. Travel by Rail from London (Paddington 
Station) by the G.W.R. Spa Expresses at 11.15 a.m. and 








1.15 p.m. From the Provinces by LMS and ine? 











* 
BY APPOINTMENT 


JUBILEE BLEND COFFEE 


To celebrate our King’s Jubilee we have 
introduced Jubilee Blend Coffee. Con- 
sisting of the finest coffees grown within 
the British Empire, it is specially blended 
and freshly roasted. Packed in 3, 4 
and 1 Ib. hermetically sealed tins. A 
generous sample will be sent free on 


application. 2/- Ib. 


(3 Ib. lots, carriage paid.) 
Obtainable only from 
JAMES LYLE 
AND COMPANY LTD 
SAVILE ROW, LONDON, w.1 


Telephone Regent 6331 (6 lines) 














INVEST IN 


FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
A YIELD OF £% 


SECURITY. The security is undoubt_d, since the 
funds of the Society are invested cxclusively in 
revenue-producing Freehold Properties on which 
debentures, redeemable in 5, 10 and 15 years’ 
time, are issued by the Society to the investor. 
ADDITIONAL PARTICIPATION. 10% OF THE NET 
CERTIFIED PROFITS ARE PAID TO THE DEBENTURE 
HOLDERS IN ADDITION TO THE 5% FIXED INTEREST 
ON THE DEBENTURE STOCK. 

THE FIRST QUARTER’S INTEREST HAS ALREADY 
Bee noe WITHOUT DEDUCTION OF INCOME TAX 


Write for full particulars to the General Secretary, 


CONSOLIDATED FREEHOLDS LIMITED 


2 AUSTIN FRIARS, LONDON, £.0.2. ‘Phone: London Wall 5128/9 






























IN 20 YEARS 
HE WILL 
THANK YOu— 









Gi THOUGHTFUL father looks 
YA ahead and makes provision 


for his children’s future in 


10, 15 or 20 years’ time by insuring them early in life. 
Don’t you wish your father had mad: it possible for you to be well 
insured at a very small premium? It isin your power to do thisfor 
your boy—something he will never be able to do for himself. 

Write for full particulars to Dept. $.15 


| NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 
NORWICH 





mre 
SWFLY 








This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Tempore, tives Norway House, Cockspur Street, 


ondon, S.W. 1. 

Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund ° nes <a a oe £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve Pree a id eae aa £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of 5 be 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


FINDING 
THE MONEY 


You will find an 
Scheme for HOUSE PUR- 
CHASE described in the Insti- 


tution’s Leaflet, one of its special 





attractive 


features being that the Survey 
Fee and the normal Legal 
Expenses for the Mortgage are 


PAID BY THE INSTITUTION 


Send or telephone to The Secretary and Actuary 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, W.C. 2. TEMPLE BAR 4062 


Chairman and Managing Director: 


FUNDS OVER £22,000,000. Six Ernest J. P. Benn, Br. 
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HEALTH is 
Regained 


Truly wonderful 
cures have been 
achieved at The 
Stanboroughs, a Health Home 
celightfully situated in its own 
beautifully wooded 60 acres 
park. 

Here you will find all the ad- 
vantages of a modern hydro 
with the most up-to-date 
equipment for combating ill- 
ness, plus the amenities of a 
first-class hotel. 


Hundreds have found _ this 
Book the first step to Health 
Regained. It describes in the 
restrained words of Medical 
Scientists The Stanboroughs’ 
proud successes in the fight 
against illness. Fully illus- 
trated. Complete Tariff. Write 
for a copy—FREE, Ask for 
Booklet A. 


THE STANBOROUGHS 
HYDRO AND HEALTH ee 


HOME 
Watfard (Telephone Watford 5252) Merts. _ oa 























A RARE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 


vA FREE OF 
(1) TAX 
without risk. 


For a strictly limited period the Directors of 


THE LONDON INVESTMENT 


AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY, LTD. 


are prepared to accept further deposits at the above-mentioned rate. 
WRITE DEPT, S. 
39 MOORGATE, E.C. 2. Metro. 0507-9. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL OVER £100,000. 























THE WORLD'S 


SMCOTHES 


Yili£o “i 


The special turned-up stub point—medium, fine 
and broad—gives maximum writing comfort on 
any paper. Made of white metal, non-corrosive ; 
supremely serviceable and lasting. Choose the 
Silver Wonder, and write with delight, in this 
Silver Jubilee Year. 

All Stationers 4/6 a gross; Box of 12 Pens 6d. 


PERRY & CO... LTD., 


The Century Old Penmakers, 
; 6. (Dept. T.S.), 49, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS Works : Birmingham 


PERRY testes PENS 


This smiling, happy boy is one of 1,100 poor boys and girls 
who are being cared for by 


|SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


“ARETHUSA”’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


This boy costs the Society £36 a 

year to maintain. Will you senda 

donation to keep him for a week, 
a month, or a year? 


The children are being trained to 
become good and useful citizens. 


Poetry eveceeey 


: FREE 
SAM PLE 











PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C. 2. 








“The $ ae dN 
e Spectator Crossword No. 14; 
By ZENO 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first. correct solution of thy 
week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puz2)» 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be open 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing beiow. The nan, 
of the winner wilt be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions my 
bear a three-haifpenny stamp, otherwise they ave surcharged on delivery.] 
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ACROSS 

2. A terse saying. . This bird is 
nothing. ig 

. This was associated with the & 
breakfast table by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

. Bobby. 

. Kind of utterance which i 
mouth-filling. 

5. Child of a squaw. 

3. You will get this in time, 

7. Whin. 

. Man is with me and stay 
below. a 

. Most of this sweet substance 
is found in girls. 

. German silver coin. 

2. Nautical term found at the 
head of a vanguard. 

3. Officers shoulder this. 

3. Animals with a 
interior. 

. The end of this languag 
will be brought about by 
many. 

. rev. Service-tree. 

. rev. Maize-bread. 

3. In 15. 

. Vowels. 

SOLUTION TO 

CROSSWORD NO. 144 

| AIM! B] Oj ¥| AI N[ TG ri) 

O/R/ AT, EIU 


burning to 

. What all hope their business 
to be is a mixture of curt 
and alive. 

4. In 2 


. Hop-tray (anag.) 


across, 


. ‘From evensong to day- 
time, 
When.. 
time, 
Love lengthens 
playtime.” 


. melts in May- 


out his 
. There’s nothing in this his- 
torical meeting. 
Made out of 3 of 20. 
> fn S7, = 
2. A contracted continent. 
In 10. 
. These conversations require 
two speakers. 
In 30. 
General effect of France. 
4 of 35. 
Sauce for the 
this. 
. Half of eleven plus twenty- 
two. : 
A Turkish seat ? rol 
“new fangled 
trimming slight 
Which takes our late fan- 
tasticks with delight.” 
36. Day’s lips (anag.). 
37. 


poet 


23. rev. 


goose suits 
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Domed recess. NL 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


Winner of Crossword Puzzle No. 144 is, J. S. MacArthur, . 
Esq., St. Michael's College, Llandaff, Cardiff. 


A POUND’S WORTH OF; 
SUNSHINE : 


does not mean much to you, but it means EVERYTHING 
to poor children who would never see green fields and 
growing wild flowers but for your charity. £1 will provide 
a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor London child 


WILL YOU SEND YOUR DONATION TO-DAY 
FOR THE 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND 


to D. O. Malcolm, Esq. (Room 6), 17 Buckingham St., Strand, 
London, W.C. 2 ? 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line chargedasaline. Wouchers sent only to advertisers w hose anhouncements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for . 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% hag 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 











NDIAN STATES BULLETIN. COMMERCIAL. SECRETARIAL AND 


o those who wish-to keep in touch with Indian affairs, ’ TR: AINING COLL EGES 
Insert ee affairs pin tone , Sea” : rae Ag i a Cruise i) the ] fal of the liadiinidiie 


the Indian States, we sugge: st this new Weekly published 


at Poona. Subscription £1 yearly. Post free. Payable 
to the MANAGER, Indian States Bulletin, Poona, India, 
Pirector and Editor, J. D. JENKINS 
— = = \ \ Ws 








niversity of London) 

Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D-Sc., Ph.D. F.1.¢ 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
Sity of London in the Faculties of Arts. Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English. German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE Open to Nor 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 


_ 
=— 





PERSONAL 





a ae PSS ie . 7 £800 are awarded annually to students of the College 

NYONE'S ARRIVAL ALW ays APPRECIATED in the world’s most delightful Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 

A if his pipe is well filled with TOM LONG tobacco Pe a © particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, 
oa ieee aaa cruising liner Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 





gg 9 and BOOTS most weve needed for saininianiane on a 


en Sng pa Renae rir sag a “i be N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
poor peor ein is sa ag fully : a y. haat oe } SALUSBURY ROAD. LONDON N.W.6 
enclosing name and address graterully acknowledged Dy Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST E ND p ; ¢ 3 cxiceeess 
2 Pies : University of London. Preparation for Teachers 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Diploma of 1 : 


niversity of rps sony Teacher's Certificate 


Road, Stepney, E. 1. of University of Cambridge for the Diplomas and 
Se Teacher's Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Th« 

NFERIORITY COMP LI Kk Xx! ?_Write for Free Book College also offers the year’s training required ‘by Art 
] ‘T can . and I will.’ BRITISH INSTITUTE r" students desirous of teaching in Secondary Schools and 
ou CTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, Ltp.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, B.C tis one of the Institutions approved for the vear’s training 


= for the Secondary Teachers’ Art Certificate of the 


| 
‘| “rT IKE A a 1 ADY'’S CARESS” is a shave with the LEAVING TILBURY JULY 20 | University of Oxford. 
4 BAI 

















RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 7s. 6d For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 


0s. 6d. or 12s. 6d., post free.—SALOMONSEN & Co., apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 
6&7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 19 DAYS 30 i sas ea a 
= aa a SE aes from GNS. 








a a ee oe POLYTECHNIC, 
a e ‘ i st. John Street, London, E.C. I. 

N' RVLYFE.—New Life for Exhausted Nerves “iti | 

F Not a drug but a pure food in tins or cachets visiting Full-time Courses are conducted in all branches of 
WADE FRESH FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL. Highly 7s : , i : ; oe " | NG IN E E RI NG ; - 


mecitmende Contains every known vitamin con- ICEI LAND, NORTH CAPE, SPITZ- jy and in 
dueive to health and renewed vitality. Send for booklet BERGEN and the NORWEGIAN FJORDS OPHTHALMIC OPTICS. 


to *’ NURVLYFE,"’ Southwood, Walkford, Highclitfe-on- Entrance Examinations July 7th and Isth nel 
7, See. This i = September 23rd and 24th, 1935 





= NNER is your great opportunity to visit | Pp 
4 . 2 | aw und entry form on application 
UAKERISM.— Information and Literature respect lands you ve dreamed of .... and the | nee Eee eae IG tte Se si 
() ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society ARANDORA_) STAR accommodation, OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
{ Friends free on application to the FRIENDS’ Homt cuisine and service are the finest afloat. UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
SERVICE COMMITTEE, Friends’ House, Euston Road The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday 
London, N.W. 1. Write now for full detuils and plan of ship, or | tober 3rd, 1935. The College prepares women students 


od the London Degrees in Science and Arts ren 
entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a vear, and seve 


Page ey eer amin; ; 0 

| E ADERS RS interested in ee and in : xhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for three ) 
pli se a rm in ry “pool ge ve s ra are will be “ace d for competition in March. 1936 For 

nvited to write oO PA ( eoples ssoclation) ther to the SECRETARY 


particulars apply 


oe call at 






















Arlington St. .S.W.1,for particulars of that organization iiisiaiiig ands: Sail sichineae €Ghiece. Picekebl Gieée. SUiKey. 
‘ g + OD 
aS GEER 7 ie aber Pak hae \ Regent St., London, S.W.1. |) ——— payeane alt gtiia lie se seaiae dis ieee 
0 ADOPT A CHILD, apply, through your Vicar, to Head Office: 40 St. Mary| 1 NHE au EEN’S SECRETARI AL. COLLEGE 
T THE ADOPTION SOCIETY, Church House, 1 Blooms- Axe, Lendeon, E.€.3.} I 255 CROMWELL ROab, S. KENSINGTON, 53.W. 5 
bury Court, W.C. 1. Telegrams, Babichange, London, Liverpool, Birmingham, provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings 
a Si a Manchester, Glasgow, | ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT 
si i & Bradford, Belfast, Paris! Six months’ Intensive Course, £40 
‘ and Travel Agents. } Prospectus on application - Frobisher 36425 





_WHE RE | HELP IS NEEDED 





rFINRAINING FOR SOCTAL WORK 

EDUCED Income and Dividends.—-The Alexandra 
R® Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 icc Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 


st. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEN 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin ining for future work as hospital afmeners 









































HIS IS YOU R OPPORTUNI TY to prove how gene- ad , | welfare workers, care committee organizers, &e, Course 
rous you are! Send a poor or crippled child on holi- .H. } arranged to suit “needs of individual students. A few 
lay to the sea or country. You can give two weeks ot ; | bursaries available for suitable candidates Full 
glorious holiday to some handicapped child for the sum of | — STEED = | particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 
ust ONE GUINEA. Send your donation now to SHA ae ' | 
TESBURY SOCIETY and R.S:0., John Kirk House, 32 John CINEMAS 
street. London, W.C. 1, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
, mppmenene mis CADEMY CINEMA , ' aan 
: ig 3 A a =e : 4k ch. AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 
WANTED TO PURC HASE Oxford Street Ger. 2981 H individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing field-. 
: : a park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
ayy : . , ~pared for usual examinations 2 fo e | ersitv 
1OLD, DIAMONDS, SILVER !—Reeord High Prices Last Week. — d for - : SS. pgm 
Lx paid for Old Gold (£7 1s. 02.) and Silver, Bracelets. YVONNE PRINTEMPS —titiIm ———«°. °°: 
Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins; also “LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS” \ omestic Science. ees £12 p.a. 
JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique “ 5a 4 AMELIAS (<4). 
Silver, Shetlield Plate, cc. Large or small quantities. COMMENCING THURSDAY, JULY 11th, UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, provides a General 
meer anes Wh Once: — Eee a ye on Eee ee ST. PETERSBURG (A). Q Education for girls of all ages. Students prepared 
fagng Brook St.), London, W.1. (Mayfair 0651.) | tor all examinations. Musicianship, Art, Games. Good 
—_— ris YVERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham. 2285), | Science laboratories Particulars from PRINCIPAL, 
I 


ee see ees 4 July sth, ROBERT LYNEN in POIL DE! 43-47 Harley Street, W 
APPOINT MENTS, &c., VACANT CAROTTE (A). July 11th, MAGDA SCHNEIDER in — 
ES LIEBELEI (A). +T. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos. (under 
HE HEADMASTERSHIP OF WORKSOP COL- |=—————————"— == — Ss Anglican Sisterhood of Holy Trinity, Oxford). Good 
T LEGE, Notts, one of the Schools in the Midland rounds, playing field, qualified staff. Usual Exams. 


Division, Woodard Schools, will be vacant in January U Moderate fees.—Particulars from SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 
\ 2s ae = HE LAURELS RUGBY Girls 8-18 carefully 
i } 
~~ 




















Communications should be marked ** Official.” 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


1936. Particulars of the appointment can be obtained 
from the Provost, Plex House, Hadnall, Shrewsbury. 
j prepared for home life or professional careers 
| Large, efficient staff. Individual attention. Cood 
buildings and mds Prospeetus On application t 














j | the PRINCIPALS. 














LP EN © COh Ee & FE ~<] | 
A ’ aa MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
es-Villars, Switzerland. 4.100 feet. English : a eee . ED 
or boys 12 to 19. Individual education and care. , } YNIVE RSI ry “CO! LEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
languages. Examination coaching. Character. clean, | | 540 BEDS SCHOO! 540 BED. 
Winter and other ge For September | .;, } lanvee anctantio 2 . ise Dr ni FOR FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES ONLY 
: . Straight lines tinstaati modernise any room. | v 
wan apply to the Headmaster, J. M.S. BARNARD, a 3 9 pala ai ie J ; | The Hospital and Medical School offer complete 
M.A. (¢ Pantatey. Craftsmen make them of flawless wood. End- | facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
= lessly adaptable, fitting any corner or recess, Medical Examinations. | : . 
tERLS leaving school this term, DOMESTEC-SCLENCE . ty a aed . . J : ; . | Four Entrance S« holarships are awarded annually. 
¥ and Languages in large chalet in Swiss Alps: | UNIX bookcases solve every book-houstng | Other Scholarships. Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 








— ned supervision 5 winter sports, tennis, swimming. problem. Prospectus tee. The PHOENI ¥ the annual value of over £1,000 lhirty-six Resident 
terate fees paid in sterling —CHALET DU VALLON, f 


Appointments annually 
1 D’oex, Switzerland, 66 Chandos Street, Charing Cross, WC. 2. Particulars from the DEAN, University Street, W.C. L. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 


HOTELS AND BOARDING 


HOUSES 





.. and then THE RED HOUSE. The country is 
even more the country when it is near London. Then why 
not live where you can breathe deeply, sleep properly, 
have your daily exercise by playing golf or tennis. ..? 
No maids or housekeeping problems to worry about, 
as we shoulder them .. . but you would never suspect 


it! 
THE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD. 
An hotel... and a Home. 
Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to 
send you all details and particulars. 
One minute from the station 20 minutes from 


Leatherhead 164. Private 


Vaterloo. 
suites 


_* 


Telephone : 
available. 





EARLY SUMMER HOLIDAY 
HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH, 
Established 1878. 

Offers special advantages of Economy, Comrort and 

the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


Light Batus, 





gns. weekly 
Particulars, 
Victoria 3347. 


partial board : 
SECRETARY, 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd.,2 
| bed-and breakfast, 30s 
Road, 5.W. 1 





96 Belgrave 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
I BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 
Jild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 








HOTEL.- 


PDINB URGH.—THE ALISON 
I ’ Edinburgh. T+ 


4 Crescent. Tgms.: **Melcrest 








SPUR,” High 
guest house on Downs 
Misses HALE, 






‘ ARKs' 
dHomely 
Extensive view 


\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S 
i Hydro. For Health, R 

yunds 10 acres. a 
Prospectus free. 


Salvington, 
werlookingW 
4.2: Swandean 











rooms, gI 
cay Wh 








R” RESH YOURSELVES in English Country 





Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post a 


HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S R EFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


P. B.A. Lep., Sf. a $s Housg, 193 REGENT 


STreetT, W.1 


| OVALE OF REALSHETLAND WOOLLIES dire 
Ne) Shetlands 


e) of 180 INNS and | | 
jor ** Fair-Isle’” 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
(Continued ) 


YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
S quarters, re ted inthe loveliest part of Sucre — 
Apply for List **S.’’, stating requirements, to ** SURREY 
TRUST,’ prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 

THE 


_ to stay in London. 
George’s Square, S.W.1. Room 


5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 











LODGE, 1 St. 
and Brea <‘ast, 
5s. 6d.). With 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


I ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &e., promptly executed. 
_AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 








~ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical compa. 
} also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
PETER DEREK, LTp.,ZB, 140A Shaftesbury Ave.W.C, 2 





YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—General MSs. 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific Is., carbons 2d. per 
1000.—ERIc CARSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts 





\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—-Make a second income in 
Spare time. Send for free 
Palace Gate, 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), W. 8. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected 
Stockings and Wader Socks 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sli 





Handknit 
Tweed patterns free 


on request go, Irish Free State. 


AVE YOU 
H* *BLATTIS ” 
universally and suc 
Globe; exterminatior uaranteed ; — from 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Maki Ts 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4 





COCK ROACHES ? 
UNION COCKROACH PASTE 


essfully used in 






HOWARTHS, 
6, post free 





3 YOU WOULD SEE WITHOUT 
stamped addressed envelope 
& Victoria Street 


GLASSES send 
for particulars to Miss 


PEARSON, 2 . London, 8.W. 1 





“f from 
Cardigans, all kinds of 
d for you by native knitters, from 
ve ly real Shetland wool. “All fashionable styles, plain, 

os patterns. Shetland Prices always far 
less than shop prices—and extra Sale discount during 
July and August. Hlus. Booklet and Wool Colour Card 
Free.—WM. D. JOHNSON, Dept. 8.391, Mid-Yell 
Shetlands. 


Pullovers 
Woollies, hand-knitte 


booklet. —REGENT | 


Then buy | 


ali parts of the | 
Chemists, ; 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Le 





A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
-ROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex 
(‘Phone: Crawley 328.) 
Piease quote T'he Spectator. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks Ps =H Oxted 240; 


(Teleplo ne; Reigate 938.) 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO, 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 








AVE you anything to sell? Re aders having any- 
I thir sell, or professional es to offer are 
» notice of the 
»ctator Pr spaid 








reir announcements 
f readers of J 
rtisements ¢ 


should 










Tbisdounts 5 /o 
and 10° , for 52 


| tions, 5% for 13, 74% for 26 ¢ 























RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





leased to send 
of kotels—or 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be p 

to readers desiring them the names 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE Spectator’s Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of Hiei 
feature and we hope when possible readers will ieunian’ 
them Where more hotel in 
tioned, their names are placed in alphabetical 


the following 


than one any town is men- 


order, 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAI 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.— BLENHEIM. 
ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS 
—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
RROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH 


CLOSE. 


ARMS. 


—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 


FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH, 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE 

FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 


FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 





GLASGOW.— MORE’S, India Street. 


GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 


PELICAN, 


—QUEEN’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
ee: oe, —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LIN 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 


| KINLOCH RANNOCH( Perths).—LOCH RANNOCH 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON 
—REGENT., 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 


HOUSE, 

















Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 
between San _ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 
For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 022! 
or 24 George Square, Clasgow. ‘I'el.: CEN. 2327 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 






LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—DE VERE, Ke ete Ww. 
~THACKERAY, Gt. Russell 8t., W.C.1, 
—v NITED SE RV ic ‘ES, 98/102 Cre yuawell 
Ra:, 8.8.7. 


MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 


MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOL HOUSE, 

MUNDESLEY.-—GRAND HOTEL. 

NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 


OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

STATION HOTEL. 

OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYADN. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwal!l).—TREGENNA CASTILE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 


SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 


SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PARK HYDRO Horet 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTHI 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).— BEN WYVIS 
STROUD inr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopstecignton).- 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT 
—PALACE. 
—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).—THEOBALD'S PARK 
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